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SUMMER SEssion, 1966. Eight-week session June 21 August 16 


Director of Admissions 
La Sierra College 
La Sierra, California 92505 


Dear Sir: 


| am interested in attending La Sierra College. 


Please send me your admissions booklet containing details and 
necessary blanks for making application to La Sierra College. 


Director of Admissions 


La Sierra College 
La Sierra, California 92505 


TO THE 
STUDENT 


This College CATALOGUE is your guidebook through the four 
years of college. You will find a great advantage in remaining at La 
Sierra College until you get your degree, since transferring always involves 
some difficulties and often loss of credit. Unless you break residency by 
remaining off this campus for an academic year or more, you may gradu- 
ate under the requirements in this issue. 


Your first decision must be made in choosing a major curriculum. 
Read the statements on page 12 “Purpose”, and pages 41-42 ““The Christian 
Liberal Arts College”. Note that there are four-year pre-professional cur- 
ticula which lead to a long period of training, while others prepare you 
for employment at the end of the four-year course (less in some instances). 
The diagram on page 43 will help you to understand the curricular patterns. 
By reading the introductory statements for the departments, you will learn 
what each one leads to. It is best to make a choice and stay by it, since 
changing your major is likely to cost considerable in expenditure of time. 
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This CATALOGUE has been written as clearly and simply as possi- 
ble, so that you can manage your own academic affairs without help most 
of the time. You will need to become familiar with the academic policies, 
which tell you what courses you will need and how to make changes. Most 
of the “troubles” which students bring to the Registrar and the Dean are 
the result of irresponsibility and willful ignorance on the part of the 
student. 

Intelligent reading will enable you to select the needed courses and to 
enroll in them, to make changes in accord with regulations, and to avoid 
the academic errors into which, every year, several careless students fall. 


You will find convenient devices in this Catalogue for keeping track 
of the General Studies courses you have completed and your progress in 
fulfilling major and cognate requirements. Here are some recurring errors 
vou should avoid: 

1. Discontinuing a course without officially dropping it at the Office 
of the Registrar. 

2. Attending a course, hoping for a grade in it, but not registering 
for it. 

3. Leaving a freshman requirement until your senior year, when it 
earns no credit. 

4. Postponing General Studies requirements so that you cannot take 
upper division courses when you need them. 

5. Failing to take waiver examinations when they are scheduled. 

6. Prolonging correspondence courses beyond the time limits. 

7. Overlooking courses which must be taken in a certain semester in 
order for you to graduate on schedule. Note that course listings indicate 
when courses are offered. 

8. Allowing absences to accumulate beyond the permitted limits. 

9. Leaving school without dropping classes and thus incurring F’s. 

10. Failing to read a document before signing it. 
IF IN DOUBT ASK, BEFORE YOU STRIKE TROUBLE. Often students 
in trouble say, “I thought this,” or “So-and-so told me that.” Go to the 
Registrar or Dean, who will help you read your CATALOGUE. 

Remember that in this highly technical age everyone needs an educa- 
tion. Your failure in college, which is almost never due to mental de- 
ficiencies, will be more and more crucial with the passing years. Do not 
become one of the unemployables! 


THE COLLEGE 


PURPOSE 

La Sierra College is an accredited, coeducational, liberal arts-profes- 
sional institution conferring the degrees Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of 
Science, and Master of Arts in teaching. It was founded and is main- 
tained by the Seventh-Day Adventist denomination for the purpose of 
providing specifically trained and dedicated employees of the world-wide 
church organization, and educated laymen who will support and repre- 
sent the church in the community where they live. 


Secondary school graduates who seek to fulfill these functions are 
welcomed to the College provided their proved abilities promise the 
successful completion of a curriculum as outlined in this CATALOGUE. 
Other students whose religious ideals are comparable to those suggested 
above are also welcomed, even though their objectives are of a narrower 
Or more personal nature. 


In harmony with these stated purposes, La Sierra College provides 
a distinctly religious setting for education. The basic philosophy is that 
the dedicated person sets for himself standards of personal excellence 
second to none. This means that he aspires to physical perfection in terms 
of clean and healthful living, moral perfection in terms of ultimate honesty 
and purity in social relationships, and intellectual perfection in terms of 
breadth and penetration in the mastery of the selected best in Western 
culture. Only a deeply religious motivation and a carefully cultivated 
spirituality can achieve these ideals. 


It is these ideals which dictate the patterns of campus life and the 
curricular requirements. Regular worship services are conducted during 
the week and on the Sabbath day. Each student is enrolled in a course in 
religion during each semester of attendance up to six.The general studies 
courses common to liberal arts colleges are included in the requirements 
plus a major sequence and related courses. Some emphasis is put on the 
mastery of manual skills, and employment is available within the College 
plant (including the farm and dairy) and in neighboring industries. 


HISTORY AND ACCREDITATION 


La Sierra Academy, founded in 1922 as a secondary boarding school, 
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became Southern California Junior College in 1927 and grew to four-year 
degree-granting status in 1944 under its present name, La Sierra College. 
By 1965 the regular-session enrollment passed 1,500. 

The curriculums include the usual liberal arts disciplines and some 
professional sequences leading to degrees in education, dietetics, and 
theology. In addition a number of pre-professional curricula are offered 
leading to law, engineering, and the various medical studies. 

Accreditation is maintained with: 

The Western Association of Schools and Colleges. 
The California State Department of Education (for elementary 
teacher certification). 

Memberships are maintained in: 

The Association of Seventh-day Adventist Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools. 

‘The American Council on Education. 

The Association of American Colleges. 


LOCATION 

La Sierra College is located in the southwest section of the city of 
Riverside, fifty miles east of Los Angeles, and twenty miles southwest of 
Loma Linda. The College enjoys easy access by bus, train, and plane, and 
is one mile from the Riverside Freeway leading to Los Angeles and coast 
towns. A map and campus plan appear inside the back cover. 

The College buildings are grouped on a gentle slope looking eastward 
over the Riverside valley, with its world-famous citrus and walnut groves 
and its palm-lined boulevards. During the winter months the snow-clad 
peaks of the surrounding ranges can be seen rising above the orange groves, 
a view of rare beauty from the campus. 


BUILDINGS, EQUIPMENT, AND GROUNDS 

The College plant consists of ten academic buildings, the residence 
halls, and auxiliary buildings, grouped on the forty-acre campus. A quarter- 
mile from the campus are the farm and dairy facilities. 

La Sierra Hay (built in 1923) occupies a central position on the 
campus. It contains offices and classrooms for several academic depart- 
ments. 
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‘T'HE HoLe Memoria Aupitrorium Burtprnc (built in 1937) contains 
music studios, a large practice hall, and numerous student practice rooms 
on the upper floor. The heart of the building is a music hall containing 
the concert organ and seats for 750 persons. On the lower floor of this 
building is the Education Center, including offices, classrooms, audio-visual 
laboratory, testing service, and another auditorium that seats 300. 


SAN FERNANDO Hau (built in 1931) contains teachers’ offices, class- 
rooms, and laboratories of the Departments of Physics and Mathematics. 


PatMER Ha ty (built in 1952) houses the Departments of Biology 
and Chemistry. The structure contains 30,000 square feet of space for 
classrooms, laboratories, offices, a biology museum, and a branch library. 

Tue J. E. Futtron Memoria Liprary Burpine (built in 1946) con- 
tains the administrative, registration, admissions, and business offices of 
the College, and the offices and classrooms of the Business Department. 
The library reading room has a seating capacity of 250 students. A peri- 
odical reading room accommodates fifty students. The library is modern 
in its equipment and arrangement, including a librarian’s office, work 
rooms, and two floors of fireproof stacks, with a total capacity of 80,000 
volumes. A microfilm room is fitted with reading machines and storage 
cabinets. A collection of music recordings with reproducing equipment is 
available in the library. 


THE Communication Arts Buripine (built in 1959) contains teach- 
ers’ offices and classrooms for the Speech Department. It also houses the 
studios and control room for station KSDA, and the speech and hear- 
ing clinical facilities. ‘The Outdoor Concert Plaza is located at the front 
of the building. 

Amps Hatt (built in 1949) contains teachers’ offices, classrooms, and 
laboratories for the Departments of Home Economics, Agriculture, and 
Technical Arts. 

CoLLece Hatt (built in 1935) serves as a gymnasium and recreation 
center for the College and as an auditorium for chapel services, concerts 
and entertainments. 

Homer MANAGEMENT Housz is a small dwelling house used as a dem- 
onstration laboratory for Home Economics students, who keep house there 
for assigned periods. 
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PuysicaL Epucation Facruities (built in 1961) consist of a modern 
locker room with offices, classroom, and therapy room, and an adequate 
outdoor area including a heated pool, gymnastic courts, tennis courts, 
archery range, playing fields, and a multiple-use area. In the near future 
the final stage will be completed — a fully equipped gymnasium. 


ANGWIN Hatt (originally built in 1940 with additions completed in 
1956 and 1962), residence hall for women, contains one hundred forty 
student rooms, two large parlors and lobbies, and offices and living quarters 
for the dean of women and an assistant dean of women. 


Carxins Hat (originally built in 1938 with an addition completed 
in 1960), residence hall for men, contains one hundred twenty-three rooms, 
an infirmary, and offices and living quarters for the dean of men and an 
assistant dean of men. 


Guapwyn Hatt (built in 1922), residence hall for women, is one of 
the two original buildings, erected the first year of the school. It contains 
forty-three student rooms and the office and living quarters of an assistant 
dean of women. 


Mu Bera Kappa (built in 1922), residence hall for men, is the other 
of the two original buildings on the campus. It contains fifty-one student 
rooms and the office and living quarters of an assistant dean of men. 


Matueson Memortat Cuapet (built in 1951), equipped with a pipe 
organ and seats for 300 persons, is a place of worship for dormitory men. 
In addition to being used for evening worship, the building is always open 
for private devotion. 


THE Foop Service Buripinc (built in 1941, remodeled and re- 
equipped in 1965) contains on the main floor the kitchen, a dining 
room seating 650, and three auxiliary rooms seating 300. On the lower 
floor is located the student center. 

HEALTH CENTER. A dwelling house has been turned into a commod- 
ous facility for the College Health Service. 

THE DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL FoR SECONDARY EDUCATION, located 
northeast of the main campus, is a modern unit with 18,000 square feet 
of space. The building contains classrooms, 8 teachers’ offices, labora- 
tories for Home Economics and Chemistry, a chapel seating 300, a library, 
administrative offices, and various work and storage rooms. 
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‘THE DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL For ELEMENTARY EpucaTIon (built in 
1947), located near the secondary school, combines the functions of 
parochial school for the community and demonstration school for the 
Department of Elementary Education. There are thirteen classrooms and 
teachers’ offices. Each classroom has space for activities. ‘he construction 
is mainly of fireproof Latisteel. 

THe Cuurcu (built in 1947), a beautiful house of worship for the 
College and thé community, is located north of the campus on College 
property. It has a seating capacity of more than 2,200 in the sanctuary. A 
large pipe organ was installed in the Church in the spring of 1952. 

SIERRA VISTA CHAPEL is an auxiliary building to the Church, housing 
the Welfare Department and a youth chapel. 

THe InpustriAL Burtprincs include the laundry, the College Market, 
and the maintenance shops. 

Tue CoLueceE Farm consists of some four hundred acres, two-thirds 
of it under irrigation. ‘Two deep wells equipped with turbine pumps 
furnish the water for irrigation and domestic purposes. The College has 
a dairy herd of about six hundred head, a modern creamery and ice 
cream plant, and a poultry flock of 45,000 birds. 

Loma Linpa Foops and Wesr Coast AEro Toot operate factories 
adjacent to the College campus, employing nearly 300 workers, including 


a number of students. 
FULTON MEMORIAL 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


APPLICATION PROCEDURE 


La Sierra College follows a policy of selective admission based on 
citizenship and scholarship. Formal applications are made on _ blanks 
supplied in booklet form, by the college. Requests for this application 
booklet, along with all correspondence concerning admissions, should be 
addressed to: La Sierra College, Office of Admissions, Riverside, Califor- 
nia 92505. 

Instructions for completing the necessary blanks are listed on the 
first page of the application booklet. These completed blanks are to be 
sent to the college, along with two wallet-sized portraits of the applicant. 
New applicants, former students who have broken residence for two sem- 
esters or more, and all who apply after July 1, will submit with the 
application booklet a non-refundable fee of $5.00. After August 15 this 
fee 1s increased to $25.00. 

Rooms are not automatically reserved when students are accepted. A 
student who plans to live in one of the residence halls should include 
with his application booklet a $25.00 room deposit fee, which is not 
refundable after August 15, and which will be held in reserve until two 
weeks after the student has checked out of the residence hall. 

Since transcripts of all high school and college credits must be in 
the Office of Admissions at La Sierra College before admission can be 
granted, request blanks for mailing to registrars of schools formerly at- 
tended are enclosed in the application booklet. However, the applicant 
can expedite admission by sending requests to all schools attended, be- 
fore he receives the application booklet. 

Before coming to La Sierra College, a student must be sure that 
formal notice of acceptance has been received from the Office of Ad- 
missions. 


MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS 


All new students and former students who have not been in attend- 
ance for two or more consecutive semesters are required to obtain a 
physical examination. The blank for this is included in the admissions 
booklet. The applicant fills out one side of the physical examination 
record blank and the physician fills out the other side and mails the 
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blank directly to: Health Services, La Sierra College, Riverside, Calli- 
fornia 92505. This physical examination and polio immunization are 
state law requirements. 


ADMISSION TO FRESHMAN STANDING 

Admission is regularly granted to applicants of recommended citizen- 
ship who hold a diploma from an accredited secondary school and present 
at least 160 semester periods of secondary credit with a GPA of 2.0 or 
better. For recommended patterns of secondary school subjects, see p. 45. 


PROVISIONAL ADMISSION TO FRESHMAN STANDING 
Applicants who do not fulfill the scholarship specifications for regular 
admission may be granted provisional admission as determined by the 
Admissions Committee. Extensive examinations may be required and an 
indeterminate amount of study assigned for making up deficiencies. 


ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 

The student seeking readmission to La Sierra College or admission by 
transfer from another school of collegiate rank must have on file at the 
office of the Registrar complete records of all studies taken on the second- 
ary and college levels. If the records are from accredited schools, advanced 
standing is granted on the basis of the courses taken and the grades earned. 
If the records are from unaccredited schools, the credit is not recorded until 
24 hours of credit are completed at La Sierra College with a GPA of at 
least 2.0. 


ADMISSION TO VETERANS 

Credit for studies taken at a service-operated school is granted accord- 
ing to recommendations found in the Guide of the American Council on 
Education or the California Committee for the Study of Education. The 
applicant has the responsibility of submitting records of studies taken 
to the office of the Registrar for evaluation. 


ORIENTATION 

Through the visits of counselors to the secondary schools, the enter- 
tainment of prospective students on the College campus, and home calls 
by College field representatives, the entering freshman becomes familiar 
with the campus and some of the staff before he comes to enroll. The 
orientation procedures at the opening of school broaden his contacts. 
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Published materials bring further acquaintance with the College, its ideals 
and traditions. 


GUIDANCE 

The Dean of Students administers the guidance program of the 
College. This program takes into account the student’s preparatory school 
record, his college entrance tests, and his expressed needs. For purposes of 
personal counseling relative to choice of vocation, scholarship, discipline, 
and other individualized interests and problems, each student is invited 
to select a personal counselor from the faculty. This counselor may or 
may not be the student’s assigned curriculum adviser. 


RESIDENCE 

The greatest profit and enjoyment and the greatest opportunity for 
full participation in the spiritual, scholastic, and social activities of the 
College undoubtedly come to the students who live on the campus. 
Therefore, all unmarried students who do not reside with their parents, 
close relatives, or legal guardians are expected to live in the residence halls 
on the campus. 

Exceptions are occasionally made for mature and trustworthy students 
who may, on written request, be given permission to live in approved 
private homes and work for their room and board. 

For information as to room furnishings to be supplied by the student, 
see the HANDBOOK. 

Married students who attend La Sierra find it necessary to locate 
housing in the village. Since this is a college community, a number of 
residents in the village have apartments suitable for renting to married 
students. The college has only twelve small unfurnished units, and these 
always have a long waiting list. Married students, however, do not find it 
dificult to obtain appropriate housing. 


HEALTH SERVICE 

Learning to keep in good health is an important part of student 
growth. As an aid in reaching this objective, the College Health Service 
maintains a center on the campus, under the direction of an experienced 
registered nurse, where students may go for treatment and advice or 
prescription by the College physician or other practitioner. See page 30. 
for information about accident and sickness insurance. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 


In addition to providing the health service, the College gives attention 
to physical fitness through recreational opportunities and through courses 
designed to strengthen and develop the body. These courses include gym- 
nastics and field exercises, swimming for life-saving as well as for health, 
body-building recreational activities, and instruction in healthful living. 


Since so many college students leave school to follow a sedentary 
profession, one which usually does not continue body-building and may 
involve considerable strain on the physical and nervous system, an attempt 
is made to interest each student in some health-building activity which he 
will carry over into adult life. 


PLACEMENT 


One of the services of the student personnel program of the College 
is help toward the appointment of its graduates to positions for which they 
have prepared. This service to seniors and alumni is maintained without 
fee or commission. The placement office keeps credentials of the graduates 
and on request transmits copies of the student’s record and recommenda- 
tions to prospective employers. 


CAMPUS ORGANIZATIONS AND ACTIVITIES 


Opportunities are offered for growth and experience which leadership 
in student organizations affords. All campus clubs are governed by a 
constitution or set of by-laws which have been approved by the student 
affairs committee. 


THE ASSOCIATED STUDENTS OF LA SIERRA COLLEGE is a campus organ- 
ization to which all students and teachers belong. Its activities include 
social, cultural, and spiritual phases of college life. 


THE COLLEGIATE CHRISTIAN LEAGUE is designed to give opportunity 
for student expression of Christian ideals. Bands for those interested in 
medical missionary work, missionary correspondence, literature distribu- 
tion, and Christian help work are under the direction of this organization. 


KoINonIA CLUB is an organization primarily for those men and 


women who plan to be gospel workers and who wish to begin their 
service while in college. 
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THe La Srerra COLLEGE CHAPTER OF THE AMERICAN ‘TEMPERANCE 
SOCIETY is an organization active in combating the liquor and tobacco 
trafic and in presenting temperance principles to the world. ‘The society 
is open to everyone interested. 


SIGMA Pui Kappa is a club whose objectives are to encourage an ex- 
pression of individual ideas and to promote social development among 
the women of the College. Membership is open to all single women 
students. 


Mu Beta Kappa is an organization for the promotion of good will 
and general culture among the men students. Membership is open to all 
single men students. 


ANGWIN PARLOR 
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Tue Arts AND Letrers Guitp is designed to cultivate a greater ap- 
preciation of the finer things of life and to provide opportunity for enter- 
taining study of the literary and graphic fine arts. The guild offers op- 
portunity to those thus interested to gather periodically in an informal 
way for mutual enjoyment. 


THe La Srerra CoLLecE Brotocy Cius aims to further the interest 
of all students of biology; to unify and promote good fellowship with those 
who desire personal enrichment through its activities; to engender a love 
for the wholesomeness of personal contact with the out-of-doors. Member- 


ship is open to all biology majors. Others interested may become asso- 
ciate members by invitation. 


THe Home Economics Cuus is affliated with the American Home 
Economics Association. It is open to all interested students, both men 
and women. The purpose of the club is to broaden cultural interests 
through educational and social activities. 


THE INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS CLUB meets to discuss current prob- 
lems and issues in the field of international affairs. The class sponsor, 
Dr. Alonzo Baker, usually leads out in a talk on the topic of the evening 
followed by a lively discussion of any and all aspects of the topic by 
members of the club. Membership is open to all persons interested in 
current international affairs. 


LE CERcLE FRANCAIS aims to foster an interest in France and its cul- 
ture. Although this club is organized primarily for students in the French 


Department, others who are interested in the French language or in French 
culture are invited to join. 


DEUTSCHER VEREIN is a club designed to create among the students 
of German an interest in and understanding of the German people, their 
culture, and their contribution to the world’s heritage in the fields of 
language, literature, music, and science. 


Crus Hispanico CuLTurAt is open to all who are interested in Latin 
America and Spanish culture and civilization. Fluency in the Spanish 


language is not required. Religious programs are planned during the year 
to be presented in the local Spanish churches. 


Tue Puysics Crus has for its purpose the fostering of interest in 
physics and its applications in all fields of human activity. Membership 
is limited to physics and mathematics majors. Others who have a special 
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interest in this field may become associate members by invitation. Facili- 
ties of the physics laboratory and shop are made available for project 
work sponsored by the club. 

THE TrEAcuERs OF Tomorrow organization is a laboratory school for 
the enrichment of pre-professional experience in educational thought, 
leadership, and service. The organization provides an opportunity for 
future teachers to gain a practical knowledge and appreciation of their 
chosen profession, its purposes, its possibilities, its problems, and _ its 
leaders. This club was the first of its kind to be organized and the first to 
use the name. The General Conference Department of Education sub- 
sequently encouraged similar clubs in other places. 

THE Guitp STUDENT Group of the American Guild of Organists has 
been authorized at La Sierra College by the national headquarters in New 
York. Its purpose is to promote good church music and to develop an 
interest in the work of the American Guild of Organists. 

THE La Srerra CoLLecE Press Crus provides a forum for the ex- 
change of ideas between students and leading journalists. Membership is 
open to all students interested in journalism. 


PUBLICATIONS 
THE COLLEGE CRITERION is the College weekly newspaper, an official 
publication of the Associated Students, written and edited by students. 
THE MeErTEor is the College yearbook, also written and edited by the 
students. Its purpose is to present in picture and story, the campus life at 


La Sierra College. 
THE La SrERRA COLLEGE BULLETIN is published at stated times during 


the year, giving information about the College, its departments, plans, and 
wotk. The CATALOGUE issue contains information about the organ- 
ization of the College, departments and course offerings, financial obliga- 
tions, board members, faculty and staff, and the most recent graduating 
class. 
RADIO STATION 

KSDA, the La Sierra College 1700 watt FM radio station serving the 
Riverside and San Bernardino valleys from Lake Arrowhead to Hemet 
and from Banning to Claremont, is operated 45 hours per week entirely 
by students under the direction of the Speech Department. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The La Sierra College Alumni Association promotes a spirit of fra- 
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ternity among the alumni and aims to perpetuate their interest and loyalty 
toward the College and its future development. Fiscal support for the 
Association is provided through the Public Affairs budget. No dues are 
required for membership. The chief event is the Annual Homecoming 
week which is usually scheduled in April. 


PRINCIPLES OF CONDUCT 


It is the purpose of the College to develop strong men and women 
with the high standards of scholarship and self-discipline necessary for 
Christian leadership. The campus government and discipline, therefore, 
are founded upon the principle that character building is the highest object 
of education and that a good name, standing for integrity, honor, and 
godliness, is the objective alike of the student for himself and of the 
College for him. 

No religious test is applied, but all students are expected to give 
respect to the Word of God, to attend religious services, and to abide by 
the regulations of the College listed in the HANDBOOK (supplied on 
request or when the student is notified of his acceptance), or as announced 
by the faculty. The regulations at La Sierra College have developed from 
the experience of students and teachers. Each rule and traditional pratice 
is a guidepost directing the student to successful and effective campus 
living, left there by those who have gone before. Application and enroll- 
ment constitute on the part of the student an agreement and a pledge to 
honor and observe the habits, manners, and regulations prevailing in the 
College. 

As the College reserves to itself complete freedom of judgment in the 
admission of a student, so also it must be the sole arbiter of the fitness of 
the student to continue his residence and study in the school. Any student 
who, in the judgment of the faculty or its properly authorized committees, 
is found to be unresponsive or uncooperative in his relation to the objec- 
tives of the College, or unfaithful to his pledge, may be deprived of mem- 
bership without specific charges. 


BULLETIN OF GRADUATION 

A student may graduate under the bulletin of the year of his entry 
or any later bulletin ,unless he breaks residence by one calendar year or 
more, in which case he may not graduate under a bulletin earlier than 
the one of his re-entry. 


STUDENT FINANCE 


According to The American Economic Review, December 1960 
issue, a college graduate will earn $178,000.00 more in his lifetime than 
a high school graduate. Measured in terms of an investment of $6,800.00, 
for a four-year college education this is one of the best returns on capital 
available today. At this figure La Sierra College, in relation to other 
private liberal arts colleges, is a moderate-cost institution. 


Because of the sacrificial commitment of the officers and staff and 
the generosity of the Seventh-day Adventist Church in providing both 
capital funds and an operating subsidy, the cost of a four-year program 
is reduced by an amount well in excess of $2,000. 


There are ways of reducing even this moderate cost of education. 
The enterprising student can work during the summer months and save 
several hundred dollars to apply on school expenses. Basic to the 
philosophy of education at La Sierra College is the premise that each 
student should work a portion of each day. This work education has a 
dual purpose. It helps in reducing the cost of a college education, and it 
gives the student experience that is valuable in both health and lifework. 
La Sierra College enjoys a particularly favored situation in that its two 
closest neighbors, Loma Linda Foods, and West Coast Aero Tool, are 
both heavy employers of student labor. In addition, the College operates 
several industries and departments which serve as work experience labora- 
tories for the students. The primary areas on campus for student em- 
ployment are: the farm and dairy, the bakery, the cafeteria, the market, 
the maintenance, custodial, and grounds departments, the dormitories, 
and the laundry. Other students are employed as readers for teachers 
and assistants in the library, the Registrar’s ofice, and the business office. 
In these combined operations the College supplies $450,000 of self help 
to the students each year. This is equivalent to $500 for each full-time 
student. Since a considerable number of students are employed off 
campus at Loma Linda Foods and West Coast Aero Tool, and since 
there are some who do not participate in this program, the average 
amount per participant is close to $700. The total of student work 
opportunities described above amounts to well over a half-million dollars 
a year. 
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THE NEW FINANCIAL SCHEDULE 

In 1963, the Trustees reviewed the entire approach to student 
finance with the objectives in mind of cost reduction and ease of pre- 
planning for the student and parent. Major changes were called for 
which could best be accomplished in two stages, the first of which was 
implemented in that year. 


The final step in this program, approved by the Trustees in 1964, 
and revised in 1965, encompasses the following changes: 


The adoption of a flat charge of $865 per semester for all dormitory 
students, and $490 per semester for all village students taking 12 hours or 
more. The $865 for dormitory students applies without regard to the 
number of hours of class work or to location of room or number 
of occupants. (Tuition for less than 12 hours is charged for at $34 per 
hour.) This includes tuition and fees, not otherwise specified, and for 
the dormitory student, room and board, dormitory club dues, flat laundry, 
lyceum tickets, routine health service, and caps and gowns for seniors at 
presentation and graduation services (without hoods). All other items 
are on a cash basis. 

These include: 
Application fee*—$5 ($25 after Aug. 15) Campus club dues 


Late registration fee—$5 Breakage tickets 
Re-registration fee—$3 Books and sheet music 
Waiver Examination—$10 Personal laundry 
Vehicle registration Food (aside from regular cafe- 
(per Handbook) teria meals), such as obtained 
Non-routine psychological tests at snack shop or market, and 
Entertainment, aside from the meals during vacation periods. 
Community Concert series Fines 
Transcript fee—$1 each (after Special Health Service charges. 


the first one, which is free). 

Tuition for 12 hours or more includes private or group music lessons 
with the approval of the music department. For students taking less than 
12 hours, private lessons will be charged as tuition on the basis of one 
hour for one lesson per week. All such students must register in the 
regular procedure, whether for credit or audit. Single lessons are $5.50 
each, cash, by special arrangement only. Students wishing to join musical 
organizations such as band, orchestra, and choir, must register. 


*Not refundable 
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Students who come to the campus to take music lessons only will 
pay a fee of $75 per semester (including use of practice rooms and instru- 
ments as available) for one half-hour lesson per week, or $150 for two 
half-hour lessons per week. Such students must register, whether for 
credit or audit. The fee covers 15 lessons including tuition and there are 
no refunds. 


Regularly enrolled La Sierra Academy or Elementary students will be 
charged at the rate of $32 per semester for one half-hour lesson per week, 
and they must register in advance. 


Transportation for practice teaching in public schools or for attend- 
ance at classes not offered on the La Sierra College campus must be 
provided by the student. 


The semester fee schedule for 1965-66 is therefore: 


Dormitory students: Board, room and tuition —__.._.......-- $865.00 
Commuting students: Tuition (12-192 hours) ................ 490.00 


Subject to 4% discount—see Payment Plans 


For village students taking less than 12 hours, the following schedule 
_ of tuition and fees is applicable: 


Hours Amount Hours Amount 
] $ 34 7 $269 
Z 68 8 303 
3 102 9 337 
4 136 10 oval 
5 170 11 405 
6 204 4% discount—see Payment Plans 


All students registered for 7 hours or more are covered by illness and 
accident insurance and are entitled to Community Concert tickets and 
membership in ASLSC. An identification card will be issued at the be- 
ginning of each semester to each student indicating eligibility for campus 
activities. 


PAYMENT PLANS 


As a result of the above changes, it will no longer be necessary for the 
business office to incur the expense of carrying accounts in the traditional 
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manner with students. The essential costs are known in advance, and 
the student and parent can now budget a payment program long before 
coming to the campus under one of the following three plans: 


PLAN 1—CASH IN ADVANCE 

The semester charges are paid in advance. Funds from loans, 
scholarships or other forms of student aid which can be shown to be 
available are accepted in lieu of cash. A 4% DISCOUNT is allowed on 
the actual cash, not including National Defense loans, which is paid at or 
before the close of the registration periods as published in the Catalogue. 


PLAN 2—THREE PAYMENTS 


The semester charges are paid in three amounts, without discount, 
on the following dates: 


First semester: Registration 40%, November 1 30%, December 1 
30% 
Second semester: Registration 40%, March 15 30%, April 15 
30%, 
Checks should be made payable to La Sierra College. 


PLAN 3—FINANCIAL CONTRACT (EFT) 


A contract for all or part of the student’s expenses is signed with 
Education Funds, Inc., for one academic year with twelve monthly 
payments, or the contract may be made for four academic years and the 
payments extended over sixty months. A DISCOUNT OF 4% is allowed 
on the amount of the contract. Checks should be made payable to 
Education Funds, Inc. 

A one-year $1,700 contract calls for a monthly payment of $148.11, 
a $950 contract, $83.21. The minimum contract is for $500. The repay- 
ment includes interest at a rate of 442% on the one-year contract, slightly 
more on the five-year contract. In effect, then, at a net cost of 42% the 
following benefits are assured. 

1. The account is insured. In the event of the death of the student or 
the death or total disability of the person responsible for payments, 
the contract becomes paid in full. 

2. The payments are reduced to a minimum by being spread over twelve 
or sixty months. 

3. The payments are equal and predetermined so that financial plans 
can be made in advance. 
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4. There is no cancellation fee charged by Education Funds, Inc. in 
case of withdrawal from school. Refunds are made as noted below. 
Employed parents and bona fide sponsors are accepted without in- 
vestigation by Education Funds, Inc. Students whose obligations are 
not met according to the chosen plan will be readmitted only under 
Plan 1. 


STUDENT LABOR AND CASH NEEDS 


Students who have not proved need for financial aid (see ‘Student 
Aid”) may make their own arrangements for campus employment after 
receiving a Work Permit from the Personnel Office. 


On or about the fifth day of each month the student receives cash 
for his labor performed in the preceding month. The money may be used 
for personal needs or in helping to meet EFI monthly payments. The 
parent must specify on a student labor agreement blank provided by the 
College whether the student labor check is to be mailed to the parent or 
the student. Students may choose to include in their EFI contracts sufh- 
cient cash to cover books, snack bar, laundry, etc. This money may be 
deposited in the STUDENT BANK and withdrawn by the student as 
needed. 


By so indicating on the labor agreement blank the student may have 
his tithe deducted and paid directly to the Conference. The student 
should bring with him at registration time sufficient cash to pay for books, 
vehicle registration, etc. $75 is suggested as a minimum amount each 
semester. 


REFUND SCHEDULE 


Week of Drop (for any reason) Pay Refund 

Ist $20 All but $20 

2nd 20% 80% 

3-4 30% 10%, 

5-6 40% 60% 

7-8 50% Oe 

9-10 60% 40% 

11-12 70% 30% 

13-14 80% 20% 

15-16 90% 10% 


PACES 100% 0% 
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When students are away from school for partial periods of the 
semester without withdrawal, no refund will be made. 


BOARD 


The flat rate for dormitory students covers meals taken at the 
College cafeteria during the entire period school is in session from regis- 
tration to the close of examinations, not to include scheduled vacations: 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, semester break, and spring vacation. Students 
required to arrive early for freshman orientation, or to remain beyond 
final examinations to participate in graduation exercises will be the guests 
of the College for that period. With certain limitations, such as no more 
than one dessert, the dormitory student may eat all he wishes at the 
cafeteria during regular meal times. 


Commuting students and students who remain on campus during 
vacations may purchase meal tickets at the cafeteria. 


STATEMENTS 


The student will be given a statement of his charges at registration 
time. No account will be carried for the student in the business office 
and it will be necessary therefore for all minor incidental transactions 
to be handled on a cash basis. Funds should be deposited in the 
STUDENT BANK for this purpose. 


The College Board reserves the right to make changes in the rates 
and fees as published herein. It is contemplated that such changes would 
be made only in unusual circumstances. 


ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS INSURANCE 


Student accident and sickness insurance is carried by the College under a blanket 
policy. This is included in the tuition and fees for all students taking 7 hours or 
more. 


AUTOMOBILE REGISTRATION AND PARKING FEE 


Each student who owns or has the use of an automobile, is required to register it 
with the College and pay in cash a fee of from $1.50 to $7.50. See the Handbook 
for details. 
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TRANSCRIPTS OF CREDIT 


Though transcripts are issued to students, they are not ordinarily accepted from 
them by other institutions. Upon written request from the student his transcript 
will be sent to the designated institution, the first copy free. Additional copies cost 
$1 each. Diplomas and transcripts are issued only for students whose financial 
obligations to the College have been met. 


VETERANS 


La Sierra College is approved by the Veteran’s Administration and will register 
veterans who present the “Certificate for Education and Training’. Applications 
should be made well in advance of enrollment. See the Business Office for 
information. 


STUDENT AID 
(Application should be made to the Treasurer's Office) 


In addition to general work opportunities available to all students regardless of 
need, approximately $250,000 of aid is available to needy students in the form of 
loans, grants, and special work opportunities. To be eligible for the aid program 
a student must maintain at least a 2.0 average, take 12 hours of class work, be a 
United States citizen, and have a financial need. Need is based on the parents’ 
income and is established by completion of the Parents’ Confidential Statement. 
When need has been analyzed, a student aid package of loan, grant and (or) 
work aid will be made available to the eligible student. Those who desire student 
aid should complete the need analysis before June 1. 


MERIT AWARDS 

(Application to be made at the Office of the Dean) 
LSC Alumni Association Scholarships: a fund supported by annual gifts of Alumni, 
distributed by the Student Aid Committee. 
The Zoella N. Brady Memorial Scholarships: two $350.00 awards annually for 
qualified worthy students. 


Colporteurs: Students who wish to sell Seventh-day Adventist literature will be 
awarded special scholarships which will be arranged between the publishers, the 
conferences, and the College. 


The Idylwood Award for Future Teachers: an annual award of $300.00 to assist 
a deserving student who plans to follow the teaching profession. This award is 
made upon application only. 


Edmund C. Jaeger Biology Awards: two awards of $50 given annually to junior 
or senior biology majors who intend to pursue the study of biology as a career. 
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The Herbert Judson Memorial Award: income on a $5,000 endowment fund is 
available to qualified agriculture students. 


George H. Mayr Foundation Scholarships: an annual fund to be distributed ac- 
cording to the specifications of the donor. Renewable. 


Lavina A. Northrup Memorial Scholarships: to be granted by the Board of Direc- 
tors, according to legal specifications, to students training for the ministry. 
Recipients must possess funds from other sources to defray at least 25% of total 
expenses, including board, room and tuition. 


The I. G. Ortner Awards: two awards of approximately $250.00 each are made 
annually to students who show unusual promise in Business Administration or 
Secretarial Science. 


Secondary School Senior Awards: A special fund has been established from which 
awards are made each year to selected graduates of Seventh-day Adventist secondary 
schools. Selection is based upon scholarship and citizenship records at the second- 
ary level. The $200.00 awards are available to each graduating class, recipients to 
be selected by the secondary school faculty. 


The Donn Henry Thomas Memorial Journalism Scholarship: A $200.00 award 
restricted to journalism students who qualify as to need and scholarship. Selected 
upon the recommendation of the Journalism Department. 


The Howard O. Welty Loyal Daughter Memorial Awards: two awards of $300.00 
each made annually to a sophomore, junior or senior woman whose qualifications 
and need have been established by the Student Aid Committee according to stated 
provisions of the award. This award is made by selection and not upon application. 


The Howard O. Welty Loyal Son Memorial Awards: two awards of $300.00 each 
distributed in the same way as the Loyal Daughter Awards. 


LOAN FUNDS 


E. E. Cossentine Loan Fund: an interest-bearing loan fund available at the dis- 
cretion of the Student Aid Committee. 


Milton and Ethel Griese Memorial Loan Funds a $3,500 low-interest revolving 
fund. Not available to freshmen. 


Richard Guy Memorial Loan Fund: a $400 low-interest fund available only to 
male English majors. 


Gideon and Hannah Hagstotz Memorial Loan Fund: a $1,500 low-interest tre- 
volving fund. Restricted to juniors and seniors. 


ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 
REGISTRATION 


All entering freshmen are required to attend the orientation program 
provided at the opening of the autumn semester. The purpose of this 
program is to introduce the freshman to school life and to help him plan 
his program. During this period the regular entrance tests are adminis- 
tered to those who have not taken them previously. The results aid the 
advisers in their work of counseling and registering. 

Registration is to be completed during orientation. Counseling with 
advisers can be arranged by appointment prior to orientation so as to 
accelerate the process during orientation. 


LATE REGISTRATION, 
PROGRAM CHANGES, ABSENCES 

Credit in a course may be forfeited if absences during a 50 minute 
class four or 3 hour laboratory, for any cause, exceed twice the number 
of course hours. Therefore a course may not be entered through late 
registration or change of program if the allowable absences are thus ex- 
ceeded. A fee of $5 is charged for late registration. 

Courses may be dropped, with a W (withdrawal) recorded, up to the 
midterm date designated under “Calendar of Events” as “Last Day to 
Drop Courses.” A course dropped at a later time will draw a grade of F 
unless circumstances beyond the student’s control cause the withdrawal 
and the teacher certifies that the student was making passing grades at 
the time of withdrawal. Students withdrawing from all courses must 
execute a drop voucher signed by the Dean of Students, or incur F’s in 
all courses. It is the responsibility of the student to observe all regulations 
in registering and in changing registration. 


ENTRANCE TESTS 

The testing program is completed as far as possible before the be- 
ginning of the autumn semester, but all students who have not taken the 
tests must do so during orientation. This includes both entering freshmen 
and transfer students who do not bring adequate test data with them. The 
tests include an aptitude scale and various placement tests to determine 
enrollment in sectioned courses. Deficiencies in placement tests may indi- 
cate the need to take non-credit remedial courses. 
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THE GRADING SYSTEM 


Grade reports and scholastic credit are given in letter grades, as 


follows: Grade Points per 
Grade Semester Hour 
A (excellent) POL okt eo 
B_ (above average) ve Eee 3 
C (average - - - . - Z 
D (inferior) aA ot ts. eee ] 
E (warning) — a midterm warning of near 
failure 
F (failure) — student must drop the course 
Ibsthis Sed) MiG teri Ol G Cee ne eee 0 
Wf s(withdrewstfailing) ees eee 0 
I (incomplete) 
W (withdrew, 0 hours attempted)... 0 
S (satisfactory, a temporary estimate 
USeCeOn ved term iC tenn) eee eee 0 


Scholastic standing is expressed in terms of GPA’s, grade-point aver- 
ages. A 2.0 average is a precise “C” average; a 3.0 average is a “B” average. 
A 2.0 average is the minimum standing for continuance in school. Aca- 
demic delinquency can be expressed in GPA’s, those below 2.0, such as 
1.9, 1.2, etc., and in terms of grade point deficits. Since, in order to main- 
tain satisfactory standing, each hour of credit must earn 2 honor points, 
the total honor points must double the number of hours taken. If fewer 
honor points are earned than twice the number of hours taken, the differ- 
ence is called “honor-point deficit.” 


Final grades are distributed at the ends of terms. Midterm grades are 
issued as progress reports and may indicate the advisability of reducing 
load, dropping a particular course, or even withdrawing from school. The 
student should consult his adviser and act at once to avoid permanent F’s. 


INCOMPLETE 


A grade of I is assigned only on request by the student in cases of 
interference with his studies or examinations by forces beyond his con- 
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trol. An application form is used specifying the assignments to be made 
up. If the I is not thus removed by midterm following the term of 
incurrence, it becomes an F. 


COURSE LOADS 

Since the requirement for graduation from an 8 semester curriculum 
is 128 hours, a full semester load is set at 16 hours. An hour of credit is 
earned by attending a fifty-minute class each week of a semester with two 
hours of preparation for each class meeting, or by attending three periods 
not requiring preparation, or by performing in the laboratory for three 
hours each week of a semester. 


In the freshman and sophomore years a half-hour of credit in physical 
education is required each semester. In addition to physical education, 
freshmen are permitted to take 16 hours or less. Extra loads are permitted 
for students of known ability, as follows: 


GPA of 2.5, 1742 hours including physical education 
GPA of 3.0, 18¥2 hours including physical education 
GPA of 3.5, 19% hours including physical education 


A student spending 20 hours per week or more at labor should reduce his 
load. Legally a full load means 12 hours or more. 


AUDITING 

The tuition fee for auditing is the same as the fee for credit. The 
audited class counts as half credit on the load, cannot be repeated for 
credit, and can be so entered only by permission of the Academic Dean. 


PROBATION 

A student falling below a GPA of 2.0 in any term automatically comes 
under scholastic probation and a possible reduction of load. If the next 
semester yields grades under the 2.0 average the student may be put on 
academic suspension for a semester or more, with the privilege of renew- 
ing his application for admission at the end of that time. 


STUDIES FOR HONORS 


The Honors Program at La Sierra College is designed to encourage 
independent scholarship on the part of students whose scholastic record 
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inclicates their ability to go beyond the regular work in their major studies. 
Public recognition of honors is accorded at Commencement by listing the 
honors candidate with the designation “with honors” or “with highest 
honors” on the printed program. “Honors” status is gained by earning 
a GPA of 3.0 in the major studies and all studies and by receiving “H” 
credit in six hours of major courses. “Highest honors” is gained in the same 
way but with a GPA of 3.5. 


“H” credit is earned by producing an assigned project within an upper 
division major course. After enrolling in a course indicated as carrying 
“H” credit the eligible student who wishes to gain honors may apply to 
the teacher for a project assignment. This project will be far beyond the 
usual term project in depth and originality and may well require an ex- 
penditure of double the usual time. Eligibility is based on the GPA and 
the judgment of the teacher as to the ability of the student to produce a 
suitable project. 


The completed project or report is submitted with an application 
(blank obtained at the Dean’s Office) to the Dean who presents it to the 
Academic Standards Committee for approval. After the approval, credit 
for the course will be recorded with the letter ““H” appended. 


THE LSC YEAR ABROAD 


Through afhliation with the Seminaire Adventiste at Collonges-sous- 
Saleve, France, La Sierra College offers to a limited number of students 
the privilege of a year of study and travel in Europe at a cost comparable 
to that of a year on the La Sierra Campus. 


Fnrollment in the Year Abroad program requires admission to La 
Sierra College and the presentation of at least six hours of college credit 
or equivalent in the French language. The student will register as a La 
Sierra College student and credit will be issued by La Sierra College, thus 
permitting him to take advantage of any awards or grants limited to 
American or California colleges. 

The selection of applicants is based on the following qualifications: 


1. Sufficient mastery of the French language to benefit from general 
courses taught in French, and sufficient aptitude and interest in learning 
French to assure scholastic success. 


2. Character and dispositional traits which promise success in living 
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and studying under new conditions, adapting to an environment consider- 
ably different from that typical of the American college. 

It is possible for the sophomore student to enroll in the Year Abroad 
program without loss of credit if he is a non-science major. Some extra 
study may be necessary for science majors. The student who majors in 
French will benefit most by enrolling for his junior or senior year in 
France. 

Though touring is an attractive feature of the Year Abroad, the 
emphasis is on broadening the scholastic experience and mastering the 
French language. Early application is necessary since travel arrangements 
must be made not later than January 15. : 

A comparable year abroad program in affiliation with the Seminar 
Marienhohe at Darmstadt, Germany, is being developed. 


EXTENSION EDUCATION 

Through its extension program La Sierra College offers two types 
of educational opportunity: (1) regular offerings for those who are 
pursuing degree programs, and (2) courses designed for those in the 
constituency who are interested in occupational improvement and cultural 
enrichment. Further information may be obtained from the Coordinator 
of Extension. 


PRIVATE STUDY, CORRESPONDENCE, 
AND EXTENSION CREDIT 


All private, extension, and correspondence study carried by a student 
enrolled in residence constitutes a part of his load and is therefore subject 
to permission in advance from the Registrar’s office in order to earn credit. 
Twelve lower-division hours are the permissible maximum for corres- 
pondence credit, which does not apply on the major or minor. Credits 
earned by correspondence after failure in the same course at La Sierra 
College will be honored only after the successful passing of an examination 
over the course, given by the appropriate instructor in the College. 
Ordinarily, correspondence courses may not duplicate courses offered on 
campus. Tutoring must be authorized by the Academic Dean. Unauthor- 
ized courses will not be honored by the College. 

Credit for correspondence study which the student intends to apply 
toward graduation requirements must be in the hands of the Registrar at 
the beginning of the semester of graduation. 
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ADVANCED PLACEMENT 

Secondary school seniors who have progressed at a rapid rate so that 
their last year involves less than a full load and whose grade point average 
is 3.0 or higher are eligible for an Advanced Placement course which may 
be offered at the secondary school by a member of the school staff who is 
competent to teach on the college level. ‘The course must be approved 
by the head of the College department to which the credit will be trans- 
ferred, and must be validated by an examination designated by the 
Academic Dean. Arrangements must be made with the Dean before the 
course is initiated. 


WAIVER EXAMINATIONS 

Some course requirements may be waived providing the student 
demonstrates proficiency by means of a waiver examination, permission 
for which is granted by the Academic Standards Committee upon petition. 
Such examinations must be taken on dates scheduled. In the case of 
seniors all waiver examinations must be satisfactorily completed before the 
final semester of residence. No credit results from a waiver. A fee of $10 
is charged for each waiver examination. 


TRANSFER CREDITS 

Credits from schools outside the United States and its dependencies 
will be evaluated on the basis of standard published equivalencies or sent 
to official evaluation agencies. 


Students with as many as 70 semester hours credit from junior and/or 
senior college may not submit further credit from a junior college to 
apply toward the 128 hours required for college graduation. 

The 2.0 grade-point average required for graduation or certification 
applies to transfer credit computed separately. 

Credits earned at another institution will not be issued as transfer 
credits accepted by La Sierra College until the student has earned at least 
twenty-four hours of credit at La Sierra College. 

Credits submitted from an unaccredited college or from a college 
outside the United States will not be finally evaluated until the student 
has earned at least twenty-four hours of credit at La Sierra College with 
a GPA of 2.0 or better. 
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CLASS AND CHAPEL ATTENDANCE 


Regular attendance at all class and chapel appointments is required. 
The HANDBOOK should be consulted for details respecting privileges 
and penalties. 


PETITION 


The student is expected to become acquainted with academic regu- 
lations here defined. A carefully planned progression will avoid difficulties. 
In the rare instances when variants are necessary through carelessness on 
the part of the student or through problems arising from transfer from 
other colleges, the student will present a petition to the Academic 
Standards Committee after consulting with the Dean or Registrar. In 
some cases a charge may be made for extra recording services. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 
Students at La Sierra College are designated in academic rank accord- 
ing to this pattern: 
LOWER DIVISION 
Freshman: those having completed less than 28 semester hours. 
Sophomores: those who have completed a minimum of 28 hours ap- 
plicable on a degree and have earned a minimum grade average of 2.0. 


UPPER DIVISION 

Juniors: those who have completed at least 60 applicable hours and 
have earned a minimum grade average of C. 

Seniors: ‘Those who have earned 92 credit hours, with a minimum 
grade-point average of 2.0. Seniors should file an application for degree 
candidacy with the Registrar at the autumn registration. 

A student classified as a junior at the beginning of the academic year 
but who, at the beginning of the second semester, lacks no more than 
twenty-six hours of qualifying for graduation, may be reclassified as a 
senior on the basis of summer session graduation. 

As a general rule only juniors and seniors may enroll in upper division 
courses, but a sophomore who has completed as few as 50 hours and has a 
satisfactory grade record, may be allowed to take a limited program of 
upper division study provided he has completed or is registered in all 
required lower division courses listed under “General Studies.” 

College seniors will not be given credit for freshman courses. 
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GRADUATE 

A student who has received a baccalaureate degree with an acceptable 
scholarship record may be given graduate standing at La Sierra College. 
He is eligible for enrollment in undergraduate courses to fill under- 
graduate deficiencies or to apply on a graduate program, and for enroll- 
ment in 200-level courses. 


Seniors who need less than a full load to complete graduation require- 
ments may petition the graduate council to enroll in 200-level courses 
which will be credited toward a graduate degree after the baccalaureate 
degree has been conferred. 

In no case will a 200-level course be applied on an undergraduate 
program. 


SPECIAL 

Applicants to La Sierra College who have no plans for completing a 
curriculum but who wish to take certain courses which will be of specific 
benefit to them are enrolled as special students. They must be twenty- 
four years of age or older, fulfill all college citizenship requirements, and 
give evidence of their ability to achieve suitable competence in the field of 
study. They will be expected to reach the same scholarship levels as do 
regular students. Courses in applied music are available on this basis. 
Special students enrolled in six hours or less are not charged the entire 
General Fee. 


THE CHRISTIAN 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


The expression “‘seven liberal arts” dates back to antiquity and was 
applied to curricula up to the time of the Renaissance. It does not find 
use in today’s educational terminology because new interests and emphases 
have become prominent, and logical groupings have become essential. 
Today we find educational subject matters assembling themselves around 
basic ideas such as philosophy, social studies, science, and humanities. 
A liberal education will then involve some study in all these areas, for the 
“whole man” must be broad in his intellectual outlook. Since the areas of 
study are so vast that a scholar could spend his entire life in mastering one 
of them, the penetration permitted to a college student into all of them 
must be shallow indeed, especially in view of the necessity of learning to 
practice a profession. Indeed, the practical aspects of our civilization, 
coupled with the shortness of useful life in modern man, dictates the 
inclusion even within the short four-year college curriculum, of some 
concentration in a professional subject for the majority of students. The 
term “liberal education,” in fact, has come to include the idea of special- 
ization in one subject or area even during the years of pre-professional 
education. Thus a student planning to become a physician will study 
during half his college course in all the areas, and during the other half 
in one of the areas or one subject in that area, such as biology, literature, 
psychology, or religipn. 


The idea of liberal education involves more than the pattern of studies. 
It involves the motivation and approach to learning. The truly liberal 
study is pursued for the improvement of the mind regardless of the uses it 
may or may not have in the practice of the profession. For example, a 
prospective medical doctor takes a course in Victorian literature, not be- 
cause it will help him in diagnosing disease, because it can’t do that, or 
because it will make him seem a more polished professional man, though 
it may do that, but because it will enlarge his mind, make him a better, 
more fully developed, “whole man.” The liberal arts college tries to keep 
its courses general, non-professional, whereas the professional school in- 
tensifies interest in the specific field of the profession. 
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The idea of combining preparation in the liberal arts with professional 
training persists throughout the years of formal education. Professional 
schools include some liberal studies within the years of specialized training 
and seek affiliation with or attachment to liberal arts colleges so that these 
liberal studies may be taken in the liberal arts environment. 

It will be seen at once that La Sierra College offers curriculums 
planned to carry out these ideas, for, though some professionally oriented 
courses are inevitably included within the various curriculums, all curricu- 
lums include some liberal studies. 

Thus it is inappropriate to attempt a distinction between the “liberal 
arts student” and the “professional student,” for all students are both 
“liberal” and “professional” in their educational attitudes. The differences 
are in time and proportion only. Some students, taking more extensive 
curriculums, have more time for liberal studies than do others. 

Before applying these general principles to the curriculums at La 
Sierra College, let us consider the significance of the qualifying term 
“Christian.” A Christian liberal education differs from a secular one in 
more ways than the mere introduction of religion courses into the curricu- 
lum. The Christian element must permeate all studies in all areas. ‘The 
Christian motivation must activate all accomplishment. The Christian 
commitment must dictate the selection of a profession and all preparations 
for that profession. 
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La Sierra College confers the degrees Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of 
Science, and Master of Arts. Curriculums leading to these degrees are 
clearly described in the following pages. 


The diagram opposite will aid in an understanding of the curricular 
patterns at La Sierra College. The shaded portions represent the studies 
to be taken on the La Sierra campus or transferred from a similar college. 
The black portions represent general studies. 

Another feature shown here is that each curriculum contains some 
material of a general or liberal nature. There is always room for the 
student to ask, “Why must I study this literature, which will not help me 
to be a nurse?”” — or a technician or an accountant? ‘The answer is always 
the same: It will help you to be a better person. 


Lower Division Upper Division Graduate and Professional Schools 
BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE ADVANCED DEGREES 


Arts = —Mar _ Graduate Study 
English . _ Theology 
History _ Medicine 
Language | = =~=—h—Lognate Social Work 
Religion -rofessional - 

Science 

Soc. Studies 

Speech 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE VARIOUS DEGREES 
English Majo 
History : Advanced 

Religion Technical Training 
Science | 

Soc. Studies 
Speech 


THREE-YEAR PRE-PROFESSIONAL VARIOUS DEGREES 
English _ _ Dentistry 

History _ Engineering 
Religion _ Law 

Science lective | _ Medical Record 

Soc. Studies Professi Administration (B.S.) 

Speech Medical 

_ Technology (Bisa) 


“TWO-YEAR PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 

PRE-PROFESSIONAL (B.S. DEGREE) 

English Dental Hygiene 

History Occupational 

Religion Therapy CURRICULAR PATTERNS 


Science Pharmacy 
Soc. Studies Physical The diagram will help the stu- 


Speech Therapy dent understand his options and the 
a general aspects of the various cur- 

ricular requirements. Shaded and 
NURSING PSitenvn (B.S., R.N.) ite black portions represent studies on 
English the La Sierra campus. Black por- 


Religion — tions represent general studies. 
Soc. Studies 


Professional 
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MAJOR PROGRAMS OF STUDY LEADING 
TO BACCALAUREATE DEGREES 


The degree Bachelor of Arts is conferred on candidates who complete 
curriculums listed in the various Departments as fulfilling requirements 
for this degree. A broad program of General Studies and sufficient flexi- 
bility to allow considerable freedom in electing courses characterize the 
Arts degree. 

The degree Bachelor of Science is conferred on candidates who 
complete the appropriate requirements as designated in the Departments. 
The curriculums typically have heavier concentrations in major-course 
sequences with less emphasis on General Studies, such as arts and modern 
languages. See pages 61-64. 

The various programs are listed herewith: 

Department B.A. Programs B.S. Programs 

Agriculture Crop Production 
Livestock Production 
General Agriculture 


Art Fine Art Commercial Art 
Behavioral Science Psychology-Sociology 
Sociology-Psychology 
Biology Biology 
Business and Secretarial Accounting 
Administration Business 
Administration 
Secretarial 
Administration 
Chemistry Chemistry Business Education 
Education (At present all Education degrees are at the 


Master’s level, but some students graduating 
under previous Catalogues will receive bac- 
calaureate degrees. ) 


English Literature 
Journalism 
Secondary Teaching 
Health and Physical Health and Physical Health and Physical 


Education Education Education 
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History and Political 
Science 
Home Economics 


Industrial Arts 


Mathematics 
Modern Languages 


Music 

Physics 

Religion, Biblical 
Languages, Theology 
and Cognate Studies 

Speech 


1. A diploma from an accredited secondary school. 


History and Political 
Science 


Mathematics 
French 

German 

Spanish 

Music 

Physics 

Theology 

Biblical Languages 
Religion 

Speech 
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Foods and Nutrition 

Clothing 

Home Economics 
Education 

Building Construction 

Industrial Arts 
Education 

Mathematics 


Physics 


Speech and Hearing Disorders 
For programs leading to the Master’s degree see p. 57. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS, COLLEGE 


2. A secondary-school grade-point average of 2.0 or better. 

3. A pattern of studies as indicated in the following schedule: 
a. English, 30 semester periods. 
b. Ten semester periods each from: 


(1) Mathematics 
(2) Natural Science 


(3) Social Studies 


c. In addition, 10 more semester periods in each of two of the follow- 


ing: 


(1) Mathematics 
(2) Natural Science 


(3) Social Studies 
(4) Foreign Language 
(If selected, 20 semester 
periods must be presented. ) 
d. Not more than 40 semester periods in any one area. 
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It should also be noted that 

1. Students with less than 20 semester periods of Religion must take 
extra college studies in Religion. 

2. Students without ten semester periods of World History must 
take extra college studies in History. 

3. Students who plan to graduate with a Bachelor of Arts degree or 
to earn a graduate degree should take 20 semester periods of 
foreign language. 

4. Students who plan to major in science should take 20 semester 
periods of mathematics and 20 semester periods of science. 
These subjects will also be helpful to students planning for 
Dentistry, Medicine, and other medical curriculums. 

In summary, the student who includes, within a minimum for college 
entrance of 160 semester periods, the items listed below, is prepared for 
any curriculum in college without having to take extra courses. 


Religion 40 Language 20 
English 30 Science 20 
History 20 Mathematics 20 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 

FOR THE BACCALAUREATE DEGREES 

1, A total of 128 semester hours of credit must be completed, of which at 
least forty hours must be in the upper division, and which must con- 
form to certain subject specifications as follows: 

a. General Studies must be included as indicated by the schedule on 
pp. 61-64 to the extent of approximately sixty semester hours, de- 
pending on the secondary preparation and the degree chosen. 

b. A major sequence, selected according to the schedules in the cur- 
riculum and departmental sections of this book, must be presented 
with no grade lower than C. 

c. Cognate courses as designated in the various departments must be 
included. 

2. A GPA of 2.0 must be maintained throughout college attendance and 
throughout residence at La Sierra College. 
3. Residence requirements must be fulfilled: 

a. At least twenty-four of the last thirty hours of credit in the college 
curriculum must be earned at La Sierra College. 

b. At least eight hours of the major must be earned at La Sierra 
College, and four hours of the minor if one is chosen. 
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c. Residence at La Sierra College must include at least two semesters, 
or thirty-six weeks in summer sessions, or thirty-six weeks to include 
one semester and summer sessions. 

4. The candidate for a degree must be approved by the faculty as to 
citizenship. 

5. The Advanced Test and the Area tests of the Graduate Record Exam- 
ination must be taken with satisfactory results. 

In some instances it may not be possible for a student to attain all of 

his undergraduate objectives within the required 128 hours. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL CURRICULUMS 
LEADING TO THE DEGREE BACHELOR OF ARTS 
The General Studies requirements for the Bachelor of Arts degree 

as listed on pp. 61-64 are required in addition to the specific major and 
cognate requirements. 
CURRICULUM IN LITERATURE EVANGELISM 
FROM BuSINESS AND SECRETARIAL ADMINISTRATION 
BUS 29 Introduction to Business and Management 

55 Accounting I ec 

56 Accounting II 

61 Salesmanship 

62 Field Experience 

121 Personnel Management 

164 Office Management 


— 
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From RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


REL 137 
138 
itis 
132 
15] 
152 


Principles of Evangelism 
Church Polity and Leadership 
Gift of Prophecy 
Eschatology 

Biblical Theology 

Biblical Theology 


FROM SPEECH 


SPCH 142 
143 


Persuasive Speaking 
Principles of Discussion 
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(Required Cognates ) 

EDUC 141 Principles of Christian Education 

PSY 5 or SOC 47, whichever is not taken in General SHiCtGs 
SOC 101 Social Psychology 


eee 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL CURRICULUMS 

As diagrammed on page 43, the pre-professional curriculums vary in 
length from one to four years. Students who plan to earn baccalaureate 
degrees while fulfilling pre-professional requirements should plan care- 
fully with their advisers so that the combined objectives can be reached 
economically. Since a minor is not required as such, room is provided for 
the combined objectives. Education students must plan for a second 
teaching subject. 

PREPARATION FOR THE THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY, ANDREWS UNIVERSITY 

La Sierra College students preparing for the Seminary should com- 
plete the four-year curriculum in Theology leading to the degree 
Bachelor of Arts. 

Requirements: General Studies requirements are followed except that 
ART 57, Introduction to Visual Arts is not required. MUS 113, Church 
Music or MUS 114, Hymnology is substituted for MUS 58, Introduction 
to Music. Biblical language is substituted for Modern language. 

Major courses and cognate courses are indicated in the departmental 
section, pp. 137ff. Note that BL 145, 146, Pauline Epistles (in Greek), 
may be substituted for REL 161, 162, New Testament Epistles (in Eng- 
lish). 

PREPARATION FOR THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 
LOMA LINDA UNIVERSITY 

The minimum preparation includes 96 hours of credit, with a grade- 
point average of 2.5 in science and non-science computed separately. It is 
advisable, however, to present a baccalaureate degree. 

The following specific credits are required: 


Biology, total 10 hours Vertebrate embryology, with lab- 
General zoology with laboratory, oratory, at least one semester. 
at least one semester. Comparative anatomy is urged. 


Genetics is recommended. 
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Chemistry, total 16 hours Classical or modern foreign 
Complete courses, with labora- language through intermediate 
tory, Physics 
Inorganic chemistry General Physics 8 hours 
Organic chemistry (with at least two credit hours of 
Quantitative analysis laboratory) 

English Religion 
Composition 6 hours Two hours per semester, up to a 

Foreign Language total of 12 hours 


For the baccalaureate degree, the La Sierra College student may elect 
any major which will provide a broad cultural background. ‘Those who 
plan on medical research will find some advantage in a science major. 


PREPARATION FOR PROGRAMS LEADING TO 
TEACHING CREDENTIALS AND THE DEGREE 
MASTER OF ARTS 
A major sequence of at least thirty hours and a minor sequence of at 
least twenty hours in subjects commonly taught in public secondary 
schools, or 
A major sequence in a subject not taught in the secondary schools 
and two minors in subjects taught in the secondary schools. 
A sequence in Education courses totaling fourteen to sixteen hours. 
The programs for the credential and degree are listed on p. 57. 


PREPARATION FOR GRADUATE STUDY IN SOCIAL WORK 

Careers in child-welfare agencies, institutions for the delinquent and 
the defective, medical and psychiatric hospitals and clinics, probation de- 
partments in law enforcement organizations, and other public and private 
agencies are open to students who pursue graduate studies for a year or 
more in programs for social workers based on a baccalaureate degree in 
Behavioral Science. The recommended pattern of studies is designated on 
pp. 71 ff. 

La Sierra College is a constituent member of the Council on Social 
Work Education. 


DIETETICS 

The program in Foods, listed in the Home Economics section of this 
CATALOGUE, p. 108, includes all the requirements in professional studies 
set by the American Dietetics Association for the professional dietitian. 
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For membership in the Association, the student must also receive a 
baccalaureate degree and complete a one-year approved dietetics intern- 
ship. The internship is available at the Loma Linda University School 
of Nutrition and Dietetics. The year of internship includes studies for 
credit to the extent of fifteen hours, which can be applied on a master’s 
degree program. At the end of the year of internship, the student receives 
a certificate from the University and a membership in the Association. 

By spending two more semesters in the School of Nutrition and 
Dietetics, earning nineteen more hours of graduate credit, the student be- 
comes eligible for the degree of Master of Science. 

For the convenience of the transfer student, the official Association 
list of requirements is here presented: 


REQUIRED CORE SUBJECTS 


NATURAL SCIENCES Semester Hours 
Human physiology and a nee aeigh aay rn 
Chemistry =) sy a2. Sag Way Apa 

Foop 
Selection, preparation, meal planning and service 6 

NuTRITION 2 


FOOD SERVICE MANAGEMENT 
REQUIRED COURSES 
Organization and management 
Quantitative cookery 
E;LECTIVE COURSES 
Institutional layout and equipment 
Principles of accounting 
Institutional purchasing 
MINIMUM OF THE ABOVE .. 9 


THERAPEUTIC AND ADMINISTRATIVE : DIETETICS 
REQUIRED COURSES 
Nutrition 
Personnel management 
Educational psychology 
Nutrition in disease 
E;LECTIVE COURSES 
Experimental foods 
Institutional layout and equipment 
Principles of accounting 
Institutional purchasing 
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IIENTNG UO MPORLTHE sABOVE 2?) , 4.8 Poteet eo ee ire es aah: 
Total 46 


PREPARATION FOR THE SCHOOL OF DENTISTRY 

The School of Dentistry of Loma Linda University accepts students 
who have completed a minimum of sixty-four hours, but preference is 
given to applicants with three years of pre-dental studies or to those hold- 
ing a baccalaureate degree. Pre-dental students at La Sierra College are 
advised to enroll in a program leading to the baccalaureate degree, in- 
cluding the specific requirements noted below, so that if they do not 
enter a school of dentistry they can continue their study toward another 
objective. 

The specific requirements for entering the School of Dentistry of 
Loma Linda University are identical to those for entering the School of 
Medicine (see p. 48) except that the total requirement in Chemistry is 
14 hours, omitting quantitative analysis. Foreign language is desirable to 
the extent of 6 college hours or two years of secondary school. 

General Studies should be taken as indicated on pp. 61-64. 

The minimum GPA, as in the pre-medical requirements, is 2.5. 


PREPARATION FOR ENGINEERING 

People trained in the various specializations into which engineering 
science is divided are currently in great demand and the demand 1s likely 
to continue. La Sierra has arranged a cooperative plan whereby the first 
three years of the chosen curriculum will be on the La Sierra campus; the 
final two years will be on the campus of a cooperating university in the 
area. On successful completion of the three-and-two pattern, the student 
will receive two degrees — a liberal arts degree from La Sierra College and 
an engineering degree from the cooperating university. 

The pattern of courses at La Sierra will be outlined when the student 
enrolls, adjusted to the requirements of the cooperating university which 
the student chooses. 


PREPARATION FOR LAW 

The legal profession is one of the most important and rewarding call- 
ings of modern life. Law schools are almost unanimous in requiring for 
entrance a thorough liberal arts education (three years or a degree), with 
adequate courses in history, economics, sociology, political science, English, 
and speech. Some require accounting. The Bachelor of Arts curriculum 
at La Sierra College meets the requirements. Specific advice will be given 
to any student as soon as he has selected his law school. 
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PREPARATION FOR MEDICAL RECORD ADMINISTRATION 


The curriculum leading to the degree Bachelor of Science with a 
program in Medical Record Administration is offered on the La Sierra 
campus (three years) and the Loma Linda University Campus (one 
year). The years offered on the La Sierra College campus conform to the 
following pattern: 


BIOL 5, 6. ANaTomy AND Puysiotocy I, II 6 
BUS 3. INTERMEDIATE TYPEwRITING (or proficiency) ] 
BUS 84. Mepicat TERMINOLOGY 3 
*BUS 121. PEerRsonNEL MANAGEMENT 3 
*BUS 161. Business COMMUNICATIONS 3 
*BUS 164. Orrice MANAGEMENT 3 
ENG 1. FREsHMAN COMPOSITION 3 
ENG 2. FrResHMAN LITERATURE 3 
PSY 5. Genera Psycuorocy I 3 
H PE 55. Puysican Epucation ACTIVITIES, 4 semesters 2 
SOC 47. FUNDAMENTALS OF SOCIOLOGY 3 
ENG 71 or 72. IpEAs AnD Eruics In LITERATURE I or II 3 
HIST 51 or 52. History or WESTERN CivitizaTION I or II 3 
HIST 91, 92. American History AND INSTITUTIONS 6 
SPEECH 3 
RELIGION 8 
56 
RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES: 40 

Business, fine arts, literature, history, modern language, 

psychology, religion, speech, with enough courses in 

one of the above required subjects to make a minimum 

of 16 hours. 

Total 96 


*Since these courses alternate, one of them will be taken in the senior year. 
Students should consult with the head of the Department to be sure that 
registration is properly planned. 
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PREPARATION FOR MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 

The curriculum leading to the degree Bachelor of Science with a pro- 
gram in Medical Technology is offered on the La Sierra campus (three 
years) and on the Loma Linda University campus (one year). The years 
offered on the La Sierra campus conform to the following pattern: 

11) el bye: 60 ZOOLOGY 

BIOL 58. MicrospioLocy 

BIOL 73. MAMMALIAN ANATOMY 

BIOL 158. VERTEBRATE PHysIOLOGY 

CHEM 5, 6 or 7, 8. GENERAL CHEMISTRY 

CHEM 51. Quantitative ANALYSIS 

CHEM 113, 114. Orcanic CHEMISTRY 

CHEM 134. BiocHEMISTRY 

ENG 1. FREsHMAN COMPOSITION 

ENG 2. FRESHMAN LITERATURE 

H PE 55. Puysicat Epucation ACTIVITIES, 4 semesters 

HIST 91, 92. American History AND INSTITUTIONS 

Modern Language (Beginning) or two years of Secondary 

School Language 
PHY 51,52) *Cortece Paysics 8 
RELIGION 12 


PREPARATION FOR 
DENTAL HYGIENE 
OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 
PHYSICAL THERAPY 

The curriculums leading to the degree Bachelor of Science with 
programs in Dental Hygiene, Occupational ‘Therapy and Physical ‘Therapy 
are offered on the La Sierra campus (two years) and the Loma Linda 
campus (two years). ‘The years offered on the La Sierra campus conform 
to the following pattern: 


BIOL 15, 16. Gengerat Zoorocy I, II 8 
BIOL 73. MAMMALIAN ANATOMY Z 
Acceptable substitutes for BIOL 
15, 16, 73: BIOL 58, Microbiology 
(tpn lotm Genetics. (4): 
CHEM 1, 2. Generat Cuemistry I, II 6 
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ENG 1. FRESHMAN COMPOSITION 

ENG 2. FRESHMAN LITERATURE 

REL 1, 2. Lire anp TEacuincs oF Jesus 
SPCH 5. FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEECH 


H PE 55. Puysicat Epucation ACTIVITIES, 4 semesters 


SOC 47. FUNDAMENTALS OF SOCIOLOGY 
PSY 5. GENERAL Psycuo.ocy I 


REL 59, 60. Op TEestamMentT Lire AND TeEacuincs I, II) 


REL 71, 72. Propuetic INTERPRETATION I, II 

HIST 91, 92. American History AND INSTITUTIONS 

OTHER SOCIAL STUDIES 

A total of 64 hours is required with a G.P.A. of 2.0. 
PRE-NURSING CURRICULUMS 


The Loma Linda University School of Nursing offers a four-year pro- 
gram (including one year of pre-nursing study) leading to registration and 
the Bachelor of Science degree. The Glendale Sanitarium and Hospital 
School of Nursing offers a three-year program leading to registration 
(including one year of pre-nursing study). Acceptance into the University 
school requires a pre-nursing G.P.A. of 2.25; the Glendale school requires 


that pre-nursing courses carry a grade of C or better. 


Loma Linda Glendale Sanitarium 
and Hospital 
6 


University 
BIOL 5, 6 ANATOMY AND PHysIOLOcYy 
BIOL 58 MicrosioLocy 
CHEM 1. Generat Cuemistry | 3 
CHEM 2. GerneraL CHEmistry II 5 
ENG 1. FrResHMAN COMPOSITION 3 
ENG 2. FrResHMAN LITERATURE 3 


H PE 55. Puysican Epucation ACTIVITIES, 


2 semesters ] 
SOC 47. FUNDAMENTALS OF SOCIOLOGY 3 
PSY 5. GrneraL PsycHotocy 3 
H EC 99. Human NutriTIon 2 
H PE 24. Inrropucrions To NuRSING AND 
ComMMuNITY HEALTH z 
RFLIGION 4 
ERP 


4 
3 


3 


WN 
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X-RAY TECHNOLOGY (LLU) 

A two-year curriculum in X-ray Technology leading to a certificate, is 
offered by Loma Linda University under the direction of the Department 
of Radiology of the School of Medicine on the Los Angeles campus. 

For the first year, offered on the La Sierra campus, the following 

courses are recommended: 
ENG 1. ENcuLtsH CoMPosITION 3 
ENG 2. FRESHMAN LITERATURE 3 
REL 1, 2. Lire anv TEAcHINGs OF JESUS 4 
H PE 55. Puysican Epucation ACTIVITIES, 


2 semesters 
SOC 47. FUNDAMENTALS OF SOCIOLOGY 3 
PSY 5. GENERAL Psycuowocy | 3 


BIOL 5, 6. ANATomMy AND Puysiotocy I, II 
BIOL 58. MicrosproLocy 
BIOL 15, 16. Generat Zootocy I, II 
CHEM 1, 2. Grnerat Cuemistry I, II 
PHYS 65. Prysicat ScrENCE 
PHYS=25)5052. Correce Prysics I. Il 
ELECTIVES, if needed, to make a total of 32 

Other patterns of study may be acceptable from students with high 
aptitude and a strong program in science and mathematics. 


A TWO-YEAR CURRICULUM IN STENOGRAPHY 
A program in Stenography leading to a certificate, including prepara- 
tion for clerical and stenographic positions and also constituting the first 
two years of a four-year program in Secretarial Administration leading to 
the degree Bachelor of Science. 
General Studies: 
APPLIED ARTS 
ENG 1. FRESHMAN CoMPOSITION 
ENG 2. FResHMAN LITERATURE 
H PE 55. Puysicat Epucation ActiviTIEs, 4 semesters 
PSY 5. GerneraL PsycHOLOGY 
HIST 91, 92. American History AND INSTITUTIONS 
RELIGION 
SPEECH 


Select One 
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Secretarial Studies: 
*BUS 3. Brecinninc TyPEwRITING 
*BUS 7. SHORTHAND | 
*BUS 8. SHortTHAND II 
BUS 14. Secretartat ACCOUNTING 
BUS 53. Business MACHINES 
BUS 57. Orrice PRoceDURES 
*BUS 63. DicraTION AND TRANSCRIPTION 
ELECTIVES 


Dilcea 
AlbWwrAWNW SAN 


*Shorthand is not required for the certificate; however, students are 
encouraged to include it. Students who submit secondary school shorthand 
or typewriting may take electives in place of these courses. 


GRADUATE DIVISION 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


The Department of Education administers curriculums leading to 
certification with the Department of Education of the General Confer- 
ence of Seventh-day Adventists, to California State Credentials, and to 
the degree Master of Arts. A list of programs follows. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE CERTIFICATION 

Provisional teaching certificates, elementary and secondary 
Standard teaching certificates, elementary and secondary 
Professional teaching certificates, elementary and secondary 
Elementary supervisor’s certificate 

Secondary special service certificate 

Administrator’s certificates, elementary and secondary 


CALIFORNIA STATE CREDENTIALS 
A. “Old” Credentials. Work must be completed by September 14, 1966. 
General Elementary Credential. 
Junior High School Credential. 
General Secondary Credential. 
Junior College Credential. 
Special Secondary Credential in Business Education. 
Special Secondary Credential in Homemaking Education. 
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Special Secondary Credential in Industrial Arts Education. 
Special Secondary Credential in Music. 

Special Secondary Credential in Physical Education. 

General Pupil Personnel Services Credential. 

Credential to Teach Exceptional Children — Speech Correction 
and Lipreading in Remedial Classes. 

Elementary School Administration Credential. 

Secondary School Administration Credential. 

General Administration Credential. 

The Supervision Credential. 


B. “New” Credentials. 


it. 


1h 


3 


6. 
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Standard Teachin gCredential with a Specialization in Elemen- 
tary ‘Teaching. 

Standard Teaching Credential with a Specialization in Second- 
ary Teaching. 

Standard ‘Teaching Credential with a Specialization in Junior 
College ‘Teaching. 

Specialized Preparation to Serve as a Teacher of Exceptional 
Children — Area of the Speech and Hearing Handicapped. — 
Standard Designated Subjects ‘Teaching Credentials — 

Business Education 

Modern Foreign Languages — French, German, and Spanish. 
Standard Designated Services Credential with a Specialization 
in Pupil Personnel Services. — Area of Pupil Counseling. 
Standard Supervision Credential. 


MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 

The degree Master of Arts for secondary teaching is offered at La 
Sierra College with majors in Business, Chemistry, English, French, Home 
Economics, and Physics, with the following pattern of studies: 

A major of at least 20 hours, including at least 10 hours of 200- 20 
level courses. (A thesis may fulfill up to 3 hours of 200-level 
credit; or if it is omitted, a seminar with a substantial paper 
required, will be acceptable, as directed by the Department. 
If a thesis is elected, the course in Methods of Research will 
be included among the electives.) Other courses used for 
graduate credit are numbered 150-199. 

Religion (upper division) ys 
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Electives in a teaching minor and/or Education courses numbered 
150 and above 10 


Total beyond the baccalaureate 32 


It is expected that candidates for this degree will complete requirements 
for the secondary credential. 

A second pattern of studies leading to the degree Master of Arts with 
majors in Biology, Business, Chemistry, English, French, History, Home 
Economics, Music, and Physics, is as follows: 

A major sequence of 16 hours, of which at least 6 hours must be in 
courses numbered 200 and above: at least 6 hours of courses in Education 
numbered 200 and above; 2 hours of upper division Religion; 8 hours of 
elective credit. All courses must be numbered above 149. 

This program is for elementary and secondary teachers and must 
include requirements for California State credentials or for certification 
by the Seventh-day Adventist Department of Education. See the Teacher 
Education Bulletin for detailed requirements. Undergraduate and gradu- 
ate sequences must include: 

A single subject major totalling 42 hours or a group or diversified 
major totalling 48 hours. 

A minor of 20-24 hours. 

The degree Master of Arts is offered for programs in Administration, 
Supervision, and Pupil Personnel Services. Details are found in the 
Teacher Education Bulletin. 

Requirements for entrance to graduate standing include a baccalaure- 
ate degree and standings on aptitude tests such as the G.R.E. Admission 
to graduate standing does not guarantee candidacy or the completion of a 
program leading to the master’s degree. 

Advancement to candidacy is a separate step which is initiated after 
the completion of 12 or more hours of graduate study. To enter, to con- 
tinue in candidacy, and to receive the degree, the student must maintain 
a GPA of 3.0. Courses drawing grades below C may not apply on the 
curricular requirements for the master’s degree. If requirements for the 
degree are not completed within five years after advancement to candidacy, 
the program will be re-examined and additional courses required .During 
at least one term the student must enroll in a full program of at least six 
hours in summer session or 12 hours in regular session. A maximum of six 
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hours in summer session or 12 hours in regular session. A maximum of six 
semester hours of credit may be accepted from another college for ap- 
plication on the master’s degree. 

A final oral examination before an examining committee which in- 
cludes representatives from departments other than the major department 
is to be satisfactorily passed before the degree is conferred. Department 
advisers may administer preliminary written examinations at their dis- 
cretion. A reading knowledge of a foreign language may be required by 
the Department. 


PROCEDURES 


Admission to the College must first be gained in the usual manner, 
using standard application blanks; thereafter admission to the graduate 
division is granted by the Graduate Council on recommendation by the 
applicant’s prospective department head or adviser, using an application 
for graduate standing. At the time of application to the Graduate Council, 
Or as soon as possible thereafter, the adviser will submit to the Council a 
Tentative Program of Studies which will list any undergraduate deficiencies 
which must be made up, and the courses to be taken for the degree. 

Soon after twelve hours of graduate study have been completed in 
residence, the student will present to the Council a petition for admission 
to candidacy. The petition will indicate the studies completed, with 
grades, and the finalized program to complete requirements, and will 
contain spaces for recording the final steps leading to the conferring of 
the degree such as acceptance of the thesis, passing a language reading 
examination, preliminary major examination, and final oral examination, 
as may be required by the major department. 

Curricular requirements for the master’s degree are indicated in the 
various departmental sections of this CATALOGUE. 


Complete information about the various credential programs will be 
found in the Teacher Education Bulletin. 


SUMMER SESSION 


The summer session of eight weeks gives special emphasis to studies 
leading to teaching credentials and the degree Master of Arts. Also, 


courses are available for the general student and for entering freshmen 
who have pre-college deficiencies to remove. 


DEPARTMENTS 
OF INSTRUCTION 


DIVISION CHAIRMEN 
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COURSE LISTINGS 


Course numbering is as follows: 
1-49: freshman courses 100-199: upper division courses 
50-99: sophomore courses 200-299: graduate courses 


Freshman and sophomore courses are somewhat interchangeable, but 
freshman courses yield no credit if taken by a student of senior standing. 

Upper division courses can be taken only after at least 50 hours have 
been completed and all lower division general studies have been completed 
Or are in concurrent registration. 


Graduate courses are not open to undergraduates except seniors. 

General Studies courses are listed with descriptions in the departments 
in which they are taught, but with the designation GNST so that they 
may be identified easily. 

A major is required for graduation, but a minor is not in many de- 
partments. ‘Therefore minor sequences are not outlined in the depart- 
mental sections. However the student should consult with his adviser as 
to the use to be made of elective credits available after General Studies 
and major requirements have been met. These elective credits will be used 
by some students to fulfill requirements for admission to professional 
schools, by others to provide teaching minors for credentials, and by still 
others to fulfill their personal objectives. 

Note the forms used in course listing: 

Au=Autumn semester; Sp—Spring; Su=Summer; O=Odd year 
(such as 64-65); E—Even year (such as 65-66) 
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‘hus a course marked AuO is “offered in the autumn semester of an 
academic year ending in an odd number.” For example, AuO, SpO, and 
SuO could all mean “offered in the academic year 1966-67.” 

2 cl=Class meets for two class hours per week 

3 lab—Three hours of laboratory weekly 
These symbols are used only for classes with laboratories. Some courses 
meet in the laboratory only and are designated 6 lab, 9 lab, etc. 

Courses are never hyphened, since each semester course is listed 
separately. Courses which cannot be used alone are so designated. 

In several departments course listings are accompanied by a diagrammatic 
key to requirements: 
—Courses required for the major sequence. 
()=Cognate courses required to accompany the program. 
(_j==Electives to apply on the program 

Cognate courses are listed in the departments which they supplement, 
thus: BIOL 15. General Zoology I. Since this is recorded as Biology 
credit, though appearing also in the Agriculture Department, it has the 
prefix BIOL. 

Crosslisted courses are recorded with the departmental prefix indi- 
cating the desired credit. Thus AG 145, Plant Pathology (BIOL) is a 
Biology course crosslisted in Agriculture, yielding agriculture credit. 


GENERAL STUDIES 

A reference to the diagram on page 43 will show the relationship of 
General Studies to the liberal arts curriculums. Note that the General 
Studies courses are listed here to enable the student to see clearly what 
courses are required and to keep track of his progress in completing them. 
They are listed with descriptions in the departments which provide the 
instruction. For convenience the courses are listed in approximate num- 
erical order. However, though advisable, it is not necessary to take 
them in this order. For example, a sophomore may postpone religion 
courses so long as he completes the required 12 or 14 hours for graduation. 
See “Additional Religion’, p. 63. But see the restrictions on enrolling 
in upper division courses, pp. 39, 40. 

If lower division general studies requirements are not completed by 
the end of the sophomore year, restrictions may be placed on taking 
upper division courses. 
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The student can, by entering letter grades in the squares, keep track 
of those requirements which have been met semester by semester. 


[ }- Required Course Hours 
Hours Required 
ENG. 1. FREsHMAN COMPOSITION 3 
ENG. 2. FREsHMAN LITERATURE 3 
REL. |. Lire anp TEacuincs oF Jesus | 2 
REL. 2. Lire anp TrEacuincs oF Jesus I] ts 


All freshmen enrolling for 10 or more hours of study in a given semester 
are required to register for a course in religion. 


SPCH 5. FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEECH 3 3 
PSY 5. GENERAL PsycHo.ocy I 3 3 
SOC 47. FUNDAMENTALS OF SOCIOLOGY 3 


Majors in the Department of Behavioral Science take both SOC 47 and 
PSX: 
H PE 55. Puysicat Epucation Activity, 4 semesters 2 
(May be taken four times to fulfill a 
total requirement of 2 hours.) 

H PE 59. Hearty PRrIncIPLeEs 
A listing of a satisfactory course in Health 
Principles on the secondary school transcript 
will substitute for this requirement. 

APPLIED ARTS 3 
Because of the wide variety of courses which fulfill this requirement, 
the courses are not listed here but are to be found in the three de- 
partmental sections which provide such courses: Agriculture, Home 
Economics, and Industrial Education. The designated courses are 
identified by the letters (GNST') following the course titles. Confer 
with advisers for possible substitutions. 

HIST 51. History oF WEsTERN CIVILIZATION | 3 

HIST 52. History or WEsTERN CivitizaTIon I] ‘1 


IN 
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Students having omitted World History from the secondary school cur- 
riculum, and all history majors, must take two semesters of Western 
Civilization. 
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GERM 53. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN [| 3) 
GERM 54. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN II 3( 
FREN 53. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH I 3) 6 
FREN 54. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH II 3( : 
SPAN 53. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH | 3) \ 
SPAN 54. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH II 34 ; 


Note: If no language was taken in secondary school or if a new lan- 
guage is chosen for the college requirement, Beginning Language will 
be taken in the freshman year. (See the Department of Modern 
Languages for listings.) Otherwise intermediate Language will be 
taken in the freshman year. Students who show competence may 
take upper division courses in the sophomore year provided their 
GNST program is up to date. Majors in Theology substitute 
Biblical Languages for the requirement in Modern Languages. 


ART 57. INTRODUCTION TO VISUAL ARTS 3) 
Not required of art majors; MUS 58 is required. 3 
MUS 58. InrropuctTion to Music 3 


Not required of Music or Theology majors. 
Required of Art and Commercial Art majors. 


REL 59. Otp TresTAMENT LIFE AND TEACHINGS Z 4 
REL 60. Op Testament LIFE AND TEACHINGS xt 
59, 60 are required of all students having less 4 
than 20 semester periods of secondary religion. 
REL 71. Propuetic INTERPRETATION | 2 4 
REL 72. Propuetic INTERPRETATION II xt 
PHYS 63. PuysicaL ScIENCE a 


Majors in Physical Science and students in 
curriculums which require 4 hours or more of 
Physical Science may omit this requirement. 
BIOL 64. Lire ScIENCE 4 
Majors in Biology and students enrolled in 
other curriculums which require 4 hours or 
more of Biology may omit this requirement. 


LITERATURE 3 
Eng 51, 52, 61, 62, 113 are suggested. 
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5s 
{_] HIST 91. American History anv Institutions I 3 
[_] HIST 92. American History Anp Institutions II 3 
Substitutes for HIST 91, 92 are: 
I HIST 91 3) 
easy 218 yee 
FISTS LL2 sorte sas \ 
II HIST 92 3} 
Pesta te Ti 
Any other 2 hours of U.S. History Z| 
iG ReS E> 2 
BeS256 | 8 
PaSioy aso 4 


ADDITIONAL FOREIGN LANGUARE 

The student must elect to pass a qualifying examination or to 
complete 2 additional hours in the same language. Not required of 
students who take a second language. 

[_] ApvprrionaL RELIGION 
Students having less than 20 semester periods of secondary religion 
must take 6 hours, of which 4 must be in the upper division. 
Others must take 4 hours of upper division. ‘Transfer students with- 
out religion credit must take 2 hours of religion for each semester of 
attendance at La Sierra College up to a total of 12. 
Suggested courses: 
One of these sequences is advised: 


71, 72 Propuetic INTERPRETATION I, II 4 
105, 106 DanreL, REVELATION 5 
LSS 2 BIBticAt@inEOLOcyYal EL) 4 

One of the following may be included: 

101. ArcHEroLocy (REL) L 
134. Manuscripts (REL) 2 
141. History oF THE CurisTiAN CuurcH (REL) 3 


Selections may be made from courses listed under the sub-head 
“Religion” in the listings of the Department of Religion. Courses 81, 82, 
142, courses in Applied Theology, and lower division offerings in Biblical 
Languages will not count as a part of the general education religion 
requirements. 

General studies requirements are here listed specifically as La Sierra 
College students should take them. Students transferring from other 
colleges may substitute courses of different titles if approved by the 
Registrar. Also appropriate upper division courses may be substituted 
for lower division general studies courses. 


AGRICULTURE 


MR. CARR 


Joun E. Carr, M.S., (1963) Assistant Professor of Agriculture 
B.S., Andrews University; M.S., Michigan State University. Head. 
Lee A. Davis, M.S. (1957) Assistant Professor of Agriculture 


B.S., Emmanuel Missionary College; M.S., Washington State College; Graduate 
Study, Ohio State University, Oklahoma State University. 


HERALD A. Hasenicut, M.A., (1955) Assistant Professor of Agriculture 

B.A., Emmanuel Missionary College; M.A., University of Michigan. 

Hers Pork, M.S., (1964) Instructor in Agriculture 

B.S., Andrews University; M.S., University of Tennessee. 

The continuous operation of a full-scale agricultural, poultry, and 
dairy business on the College farm offers unique opportunities for the 
major student who wishes to follow the profession or to pursue further 
studies in preparation for teaching, and for the non-major who wishes to J : 
understand the social significance of agriculture, to gain limited skill in MR. DAVIS 
farming, and to experience the dignity of labor. 

The management of the 498 acre farm is carried on by the teaching 
faculty. Thus the student is able to experience each phase of farm 
operation. 


PROGRAM A. Bachelor of Science degree with emphasis on Plant 
Production. Required: 40 hours of which a minimum of 
20 must be in the upper division. 

PROGRAM B. Bachelor of Science degree with emphasis on Livestock 
Production. Required: 40 hours of which a minimum of 
20 must be in the upper division. 


PROGRAM C. Bachelor of Science degree in General Agriculture. | I 
Required: 40 hours of which a minimum of 20 must § r« 2 
be in the upper division. MR. HABENICHT 

Minors are available requiring 20 hours of which 5 must be in the 
upper division. MR. POLK 


Courses followed by the letters (GNST) fulfill the Applied Arts 
requirement. 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


MATH 5. Inrropucrory Matuematics I 3 
CHEM 1. GernerAL CHEMISTRY 3 6 
CHEM 2. GENERAL CHEMISTRY 3 oe 
CHEM 5. GENERAL CHEMISTRY 5) 10 
CHEM 6. GENERAL CHEMISTRY 5 \ 

7. VEGETABLE GARDENING (GNST) Au 2-3 

Emphasis is placed on present varieties and cultural methods. 
8. VEGETABLE GARDENING EXPERIENCE Sp Z 


A practical continuation of the material studied in Vegetable Gardening. 6 lab. 
Prerequisite: Vegetable Gardening. 


BIOL 11. Generat Botany 4 
1]. Frecp anp Forace I (GNST) Au 2 
Distribution, cultural methods, and economic importance-of principal farm crops. 
12. Fretp anp Forace II (GNST) Spaz 
A continuation of Field and Forage I. 
BIOL 15. Generat Zoo.ocy I 4 
BIOL 16. Genera Zootocy II 4 
28. Pou_try Huspanpry (GNST) Au 2-3 
The practical phases of the poultry industry. 
SbF A DOILS At 


The genesis, physical and chemical properties, and classification of soils. 
Prerequisite: CHEM 1, 2. General Chemistry or concurrent registration in 
CHEM 1, 2 if secondary credit in chemistry is recorded. 


BUS 55. Princip.es or ACCOUNTING I 3 
BUS 56. PrincipLes or ACCOUNTING II 3 
68. Home Fruir Propuction (GNST) Au 2-3 


Survey of recommended practices in the growing of grapes, strawberries, and 
bush and tree fruits for the home. 


CHEM 71. Orcanic CHEMISTRY 4 

74. Farm MAcHINERY AuO 3 
Selection, operation, and use of common farm implements. 2 cl; 3 lab. 

7). AUTOMOTIVE Encings I (IND) Au 3 

82. AnimaL Huspanpry (GNST) AuO 3 


Modern practices in care, use, and marketing of cattle, sheep, horses, mules, etc. 
Nutritional requirements are emphasized. 


Abbreviations, symbols, and numbering are explained on pp. 59, 60. 
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106. Pouttry MANAGEMENT Aussp Sui 3 
Required laboratory work includes brooding, feeding, culling, and processing of 
eggs. Costs of production are studied on assigned flocks. 9 lab. 

Prerequisite: Poultry Husbandry. 

112. Datry SCIENCE AuO 3 
The economic aspects, selection, breeding, feeding, and management of dairy 
cattle. A bnef presentation of processing dairy products and sanitation is in- 
cluded. 

Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry. 

113. PLrant MANAGEMENT SpOeZ 
A continuation of Dairy Science I. 

115. Livestock SANITATION AND DiIsEASE CONTROL Au 2 
The anatomy of common farm animals, and the symptoms, diagnosis, and pre- 
vention of their disorders and diseases. 

Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry and BIOL 15, 16. General Zoology I and II. 

132. Som FERTILITY SpO 2 
The influence of crop rotation, green manure practices, drainage, and commercial 
fertilization. Emphasis on soil conservation. 

Prerequisite: Soils. 

138. IRRIGATION Sp 2 
Water supply and crop requirements in the Southwest or other arid regions. 
Piciesabw-arr 
Prerequisite: Soils, and MATH 5, 6. Introductory Mathematics I, II. 

145. Pranr Patuotocy (BIOL) 3 

BIOL 154. GENETICS 4 

160. CommerctaL Frurr Propucrion (GNST) SpO 3 
Modern practices of pruning, pest control, soil management, and marketing in 
fruit production as a business. Appropriate laboratory work arranged. 

183. AnrmaL Nutrition (GNST) SpO 3 

187. Farm MANAGEMENT | Sp 3 
The operation of a farm, including planting, harvesting, livestock care, market- 
ing, and labor relations with emphasis on participation. 

Prerequisite: 18 hours of Agriculture. 

188. Farm ManacEMENT I] Sime3 
A continuation of Farm Management 1. 9 lab. 

Prerequisite: Farm Management I. 

190. Concepts in AcRICULTURE (GNST) Su 3 
Modern agriculture, its importance, and its relationship with other disciplines, 
for elementary teachers, ministers, and others who do survey teaching or work 
with farmers. 

199. PROBLEMS IN AGRICULTURE AuSp 2 

Recommended Elective: BIOL 58. MicropioLocy 43 


BIOL 162. GenrraL ECoLocy 3 
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ART 


Cuior Apams Sorsky, B.F.A., M.F.A., (1945) Associate Professor of Art 


B.A., Union College, B.F.A., University of Nebraska; M.F.A., Claremont Gradu- 
ate School. Head. 


HerscueL Hucues, B.A., (1962) Instructor in Art 

B.A., Pacific Union College; Graduate study, Fresno State College. 

The program in Fine Art combines an academic comprehension of 
art as a historic expression of human ideas and ideals with the development 
of skill in the practice of visual design and representation. It furnishes 
a suitable foundation for graduate study in the teaching of art, and for a 
lifelong creative expression. 


The second program, in Commercial Art is not intended for students 
planning to teach or seek advanced degrees. 


PROGRAM A. Bachelor of Arts degree with emphasis on Fine Art. 
Required: 36 hours of which 24 are in the upper divi- 
sion. Note that MUS 58, Introduction to Music, is 
required under General Studies. (See p. 63) 

PROGRAM B. Bachelor of Science degree with emphasis on Commer- 
cial Art. Required: 44 hours of which 24 are in the 
upper division. ART 57 and MUS 58 are required under 
General Studies. ART’ 117, 118 may be substituted for 
ART 57. Photography fulfills the Applied Arts re- 
quirement. 

Minors are available requiring 20 hours of which 9 must be in the 
upper division. Confer with the Department head for course requirements. 

In all Art courses except 57, 117, and 118, 3 hours of laboratory 
time are spent per week for each hour of credit. 


SERVICE COURSES 


Courses offered for General Studies or other departments, 
not applied on the major. 


50. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL Art [| Ale 
A foundation course in two-dimensional art for students of elementary education. 
51. ELEMENTARY ScHoor Art II Spal 


Ceramics, modeling, and other related forms of expression, for students of 
elementary education. 
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INTRODUCTION TO VisuaL Arts (GNST) Au Sp 5 3 


A General Studies course in art appreciation. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


COMMERCIAL ArT [| ia 


A course to develop skill in the techniques of lettering, poster layout and compo- 
sition fitting. A basic background in the principles of commercial art. 


ComMMERCIAL Art I] Spee 
A continuation of Commercial Art I. 
CRraFTS AUpS Dela ois 2 


The basic principles of good design applied to various media, such as linoleum 
block, fiberglass, wood, silk screen, cloth, etc. 


Ceramics | Au Sp 1-6 
Hand construction and throwing on the wheel of simple pottery forms. Glazing. 
Desicn I Au Sp 1-2 
The basic art elements and their function in composition. 

SCULPTURE | Au Sp 1-6 
Modeling or carving in various media. The study of suitability of subject to 
medium. Special project for dental students. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF DRAWING AND PAINTING Au Sp 1-6 


A foundation course in the principles and techniques of drawing and painting. 
Laboratory assignments in various media. 


Drawinc | Au Sp 2-6 


Theory and practice of drawing objects of all kinds, including the human figure, 
in various media of black and white. 


Drawince II Au Sp 2 


A continuation of Drawing I. 

41. TecunicaL Drawine (Commercial Art Major) ight ys 
55. Principtes or Accountinc (Commercial Art Major) Au 3 
56. PHotrocrapHy (GNST’) Au 3 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
PAINTING Au Sp 1-8 


Landscape, still-life, or portrait in oil or water color. 
Opportunities are offered for painting on location. 
Prerequisite: Fundamentals of Drawing and Painting. 


Abbreviations, symbols, and numbering are explained on pp. 59, 60. 
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107. Desicn II Au Sp 1-6 
A study of the art elements and their application to abstract design. 
Prerequisite: Design I. 2 hr. 

111. Ceramics II 1-6 
Throwing on the potter’s wheel; experiments in glazes. 

Prerequisite: Ceramics I. 2 hr. 

117. History or Art I Atlee 
Architecture, sculpture, and painting from ancient art through Gothic. 

118. History or Art II Sp 3 
Renaissance through modern art. 

154. ApvertTIsInc DEsIcn I Au 3 
Art elements and their application to advertising design and layout. 

Prerequisite: Commercial Art I, II. 

155. Apvertisinc Desicn II Sp 3 
A continuation of Advertising Design I. 

161. ScuLpture II Au Sp 1-8 
Modeling and carving in various media with special emphasis on the relationship 
of the material, subject, and processes. 

Prerequisite: Sculpture I. 2 hr. 

180. Projects In COMMERCIAL ART Au Sp 1-3 
Independent projects to gain further experience in certain techniques. 

199. SENIoR PROJECT Au Sp 2-4 
A mural, a series of paintings, or a special project in ceramics, planned for the 
senior student majoring in Art. This project must demonstrate an acceptable 
degree of technical facility and creative power. Upon the completion of the 
project, the student will exhibit it and other representative examples of his art 
in the College Art Gallery or other designated place. 

RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES 

H EC 156. Friar Parrern DeEsicninc 2 

IND 3. Woopwork 3 : 

IND 57. FurnirurE Construcrion 3 

MATH 6. Intrropucrory Matuematics II 3 3 


MATH 52. Co.tece Matuematics II 3 
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BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE 


STANLEY Butt, Ph.D., (1960) Professor of Education and Psychology 


B.A., American University of Cairo (Egypt); M.A., University of Edinburgh 
(Scotland); Ph.D., University of Michigan. Head. (on leave). 


MayBEL JENSEN, M.A., (1925) 
Professor Emeritus of Elementary Teacher Education 
B.A., Union College; M.A., University of Southern California. 
Rosert C. Kistier, M.A., (1966) Assistant Professor of Sociology 


B.A., Southern Missionary College; M.A., Andrews University and University of 
Maryland. Graduate study, University of Maryland. 


Berry JEAN Stiruinc, Ph.D., (1964) Assistant Professor of Sociology 
B.A., San Jose State College; M.A. and Ph.D., University of California, Berkeley. 
PETER GrorcE Strutz, M.A., (1965) Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.S. and M.A., Walla Walla College; Graduate study, University of Alberta. 

Acting Head. 

Programs in this Department combine courses in Psychology and 
Sociology, leading to careers in social work, correction and probation, and 
personnel management. Some employment opportunities are open to 
graduates. Graduate study will lead to professional service in social work, 
sociology, or psychology. A major in Behavioral Science also constitutes 
an excellent preparation for various professional careers such as medicine. 


PROGRAM A. Bachelor of Arts degree with emphasis on Psychology. 
Required: Psychology, 22 hours with a minimum of 14 
in the upper division; Sociology, 18 hours with a mint 
mum of 12 in the upper division. Specific Courses: 
PSY 51, General Psychology II; SOC 101, Social Psy- 
chology; 182, Elements of Statistics. Note that SOC 
47 and PSY 5 are required, but PSY 5 does not apply 
on the major. 


PROGRAM B. Bachelor of Arts degree with emphasis on Sociology. 
Required: Sociology, 22 hours with a minimum of 14 
in the upper division; Psychology, 18 hours with a 
minimum of 12 in the upper division. Specific Courses: 
SOC 101, Social Psychology, 182, Elements of Statistics, 
184, Introduction to Social Research. Note that SOC 
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BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE 


47 and PSY 5 are required, but SOC 47 does not apply 
on the major. 


Minors are available in Psychology and Sociology. Required: 20 


hours (either Psychology or Sociology) with a minimum of 12 in the 
upper division. Required courses: for Psychology: PSY 5, 51; for Sociology: 
SOC 47, 62; recommended, 182 or equivalent. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


Service Courses offered for General Studies or other departments, 


not applied on the major. 
GENERAL Psycuotocy I (GNST) 3 


Human behavior, its causes and consequences, and the controls that can be 
exercised upon oneself and others. PSY 5 is a prerequisite for all other Psy- 
chology courses. 


GENERAL Psycuo.ocy II 3 
The application of the scientific method to the study of behavior. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
PERSONAL AND SoctaAL ADJUSTMENT 3 


Orientation in the practical use of psychological principles in problems and cir- 
cumstances encountered in college and later life. An examination and interpreta- 
tion of the factors which contribute to personality development. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


PERSONALITY: Its NATURE AND THEORY 3 
LEARNING: ITs NATURE AND THEORY 3 
Principles of psychology applied to the processes of learning and teaching. 

HuMAN GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 3 


Steps in development from conception to maturity, with emphasis on language 
learning and social behavior. 


EXPERIMENTAL PsyCHOLOGY 3 


Lecture and laboratory on problems related to learning and to growth and 
development. Prerequisite: General Psychology II. 
THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 2 


A study of the determinants, characteristics, problems and adjustments of children 
who deviate markedly from the norm in their mental, physical, emotional and 
social aptitudes, traits and tendencies. Educational methods to be used with 
deviate children are investigated and analyzed. 

MENTAL DEFICIENCY ra 


A course dealing with the etiology of mental retardation; diagnosis, characteristics 
and classification of mental defectives. A study based on available psychological 
evidences is made of the degrees of impairment and their resultant personality, 
school, family and institutional problems. 


Abbreviations, symbols, and numbering are explained on pp. 59, 60. 
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174. THe GiIrTep CHILD 2 


A developmental study of the peculiar qualities that make up intellectual gifted- 
ness, special capacities and special aptitudes. The psychological, philosophical, 
social, educational, and personal issues involved are carefully analyzed and studied. 
Prerequisite: General Psychology I. 


178. ABNORMAL PsyCHOLOGY 3 
The psychology of behavioral disorders, with emphasis on etiology, symptoms, and 
treatment. 

Prerequisite: General Psychology I. 
199. INDEPENDENT STupy (Seniors Only) 1-2 
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SOCIOLOGY 
Service Course offered for General Studies or other departments, 
not applied on the major 
FUNDAMENTALS OF SocroLocy (GNST) 3 


An introductory course to survey, analyze, and define materials in the field of 
social processes, social changes, social forces, and the general relation of culture 
to society. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
ANALYZING SOCIAL PROBLEMS AuE SpO 3 
Such problems of society as deviant behavior, vice, alcoholism, drug addiction, 
mental and physical deficiency, and other problems which may be especially 
prominent before our society at a particular penod. 
Prerequisite: Fundamentals of Sociology or permission of instructor. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
SociAL PsycHOLOGY AuO 3 
A study of human interpersonal relationships; basic social psychological principles 
involved in group behavior and social roles in group life. 
Prerequisites: Fundamentals of Sociology and General Psychology I. 
PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL WELFARE I AuEF; 2 


The history of social welfare and the underlying philosophy and principles of 
modern social work. 


PRINCIPLES OF SoctaL WELFARE II Spi 


The organization of social welfare agencies, federal-state-local relationships and 
laws. Volunteer work in some social agency is recommended. 


FIELD INSTRUCTION I Au 1-2 


Training under a professional social worker in a public or private welfare agency. 
Credit is earned at the rate of one credit hour for three hours of field work 
per week approved by the supervisor and the instructor. 

Prerequisites: Principles of Social Welfare I, completed or in concurrent regis- 
tration; commitment to take Principles of Social Welfare II; approval of the 
instructor. 
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FreLp Instruction II | Sp 1-2 
A continuation of Field Instruction I. 

Prerequisites: Field Instruction I, Principles of Social Welfare II completed or in 
concurrent registration. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY SpO 3 
A study of the historical background of the problems which involve modern 
youth in situations basic to sociology; an analysis of the problems themselves; and 
an evaluation of the remedial measures now in common use. 

Prerequisite: Fundamentals of Sociology, General Psychology I, or permission of 
instructor. 

ErTHnic RELATIONS SpE 3 
Race relations in the United States and other countries with special emphasis 
on ethnic problems involved in foreign mission activity. 

CuLTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY AuO 3 
The origin, nature, and diffusion of culture is studied, with special attention to 
contemporary cultures of the world. 

Prerequisite: Fundamentals of Sociology. 

CuLTURE CHANGE S) > Op) 
The processes of change resulting from culture contrast, diffusion, and inno- 
vation; theories of long-term cultural change. 

Pusiic OPINION AND PROPAGANDA AuE 3 
A study of the problems and processes in the formation of public opinion and 
how public action may be organized through the use of propaganda and pressure 
groups. 

Prerequisite: Social Psychology. 

ELEMENTS OF STATISTICS AuO 3 
Graphic and tabular presentation of qualitative and quantitative data. Compu- 
tation of measures of central tendency and dispersion; probability, time-series 
analysis; and sample correlation. 

INTRODUCTION TO SoctaL RESEARCH SpO7 
Basic techniques and principles involved in research in the behavioral sciences. 
Prerequisite: Elements of Statistics. 

SOCIOLOGY OF THE FAMILY sp *3 
Comparative family structure, the family in modern industrial society, changes 
in the family cycle. 

SocroLocy OF RELIGION Sp.2 
Religion and Religious Institutions in conflict and cooperation with other social 
institutions in modern society. 

READINGS IN SOCIOLOGY 1-4 
This course is restricted to behavioral science majors with a minimum three-point 
average in their major. Students do special study in fields specified by the in- 
structor. 

Prerequisite: Permission of the department. 


INDEPENDENT STupby (Seniors only) 1-2 


BIOLOGY 


Lioyp E.. Downs, Ph.D., (1944) Professor of Biology 
B.A., Pacific Union College; M.A., Pacific Union College; Ph.D., University of 
Southern California. Head. 


Eart W. Laturop, Ph.D., (1957) Associate Professor of Botany 
B.A. and M.A., Walla Walla College; Ph.D., University of Kansas. 
SHARON Micuet, B.A., (1965) Instructor in Biology 
B.A. and Graduate study, La Sierra College. 
Harorp R. Miuiken, M.A., (1961) Assistant Professor of Biology 


B.A., Atlantic Union College; M.A., University of Virginia; Graduate Study, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, University of Virginia and University of New Hampshire. On 
leave. 

GeERALDINE M. Tupper, M.D. (1964) Instructor in Biology 
B.A. and M.A., Walla Walla College; M.P.H., University of California at 
Berkeley; M.D., Loma Linda University. 


E. A. Wiper, Ph.D., (1953) Associate Professor of Biology 
B.A., Union College; M.A., University of Colorado; Ph.D; Golorado State 
University. 


Bachelor of Arts degree. Required: 36 hours of which a minimum of 
24 must be in the upper division. 

Master of Arts degree for secondary teaching based on an under- 
graduate major and for elementary teaching based on a single subject or 
diversified undergraduate major. See p. 58 of the Catalogue for the hour 
requirements (16 hours in the major). See the Teacher Education 
Bulletin for detailed information on Denominational and State cre- 
dentials. 

A minor is available requiring 18 hours of which 10 must be in the 
upper division. Confer with the Department head for course requirements. 


SERVICE COURSES 
Courses offered for General Studies and other departments, 
not applied on the major. 
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5. ANATOMY AND PuysioLocy I Au Su 3 
A course for professional nursing and general college students. Included is the 
study of the structure and function of the skeleton, the muscles, and the organ 
systems of the human body, correlated by laboratory experience and demonstra- 
{idle 2 Cl-25p lab: 

6. ANATOMY AND Puysro.ocy II Spouse 
A continuation of Anatomy and Physiology I. Prerequisite: Anatomy and Physi- 
ology I. 

58. MrcRroBIOLocy Sp 4 
Includes the study of bacteria, yeasts, molds, protozoa and related organisms. 
Designed to broaden the students’ understanding of the organisms contributing 
to decay, fermentation, public health, disease and the biological balance in 
nature. 3: cl;:3) lab. 

64. Lire Scrence (GNST) Au Sp Su 4 
Physiology and morphology of various organisms with reference to man and his 
environment. 3 cl; 3 lab. 

67. Human PuystoLocy AuZeors 
Fundamentals of Human Physiology as related to nutrition, individual and 
public health. Two hours will fulfill the Health Principles requirement; Home 
Economics majors will take three hours. 

73. MAMMALIAN ANATOMY Sp su 2 
Dissection of a large animal. 6 lab. 

Prerequisite: General Zoology I. 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
CHEM 5. 6. Genera CHEmistry I, II 10. 

11. GENERAL BOTANY Au 4 
The fundamentals of plant life as studied through the structure and function of 
typical forms. 3 cl; 3 lab. 

15. GENERAL Zoo.ocy I Au 4 
A study of the structure and function of animal organisms. Representative forms 
of invertebrates and vertebrates of the principal groups of animals are studied 
and compared. 3 cl; 3 lab. 

16. GENERAL Zootocy II Sp 4 
A continuation of General Zoology I. 

Prerequisite: General Zoology I. 
UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
103. CoMPaARATIVE EMBRYOLOGY Sp Su 3 


Gametogenesis, fertilization, cleavage, and early development of representative 
chordates. 2 cl; 3 lab. 


Prerequisite: General Zoology I or equivalent. 


Abbreviations, symbols, and numbering are explained on pp. 59, 6(). 
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Morpuo.ocy OF PLANTS Spee 
Type forms of thallophytes, bryophytes, and tracheophytes. Life cycles, classifi- 
cation, and structural features emphasized. 2 cl; 3 lab. 

Prerequisite: General Botany or equivalent. 


CHEM 113, 114 Orcanic CHEemistry or PHYS 51, 52 Co.uece Puysics 8 
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COMPARATIVE ANATOMY Sp 4 
The morphology of several representative vertebrates. 2 cl; 6 lab. 
Prerequisite: General Zoology I or equivalent. 


SYSTEMATIC BOTANY Spas 


The taxonomy of flowering plants. Includes the study of morphological struc- 
tures used in identification, family characteristics and technique of identification 
and use of a key. 2 cl; 3 lab. 


Prerequisite: General Botany or equivalent. 


PROTOZOOLOGY Au 3 


The morphological, taxonomic, and life history studies of free-living and parasitic 
(lOLOZ0as = 2) Cleo slap: 


Prerequisite: General Zoology I and II. 


PLANT ANATOMY Au 3 


The microscopic anatomy of plant tissues with emphasis on their origin and 
development. 2 cl; 3 lab. 


Prerequisite: General Botany or equivalent. 


PLANT PATHOLOGY Au 3 


The diseases of plants with emphasis on the cause, effect, and control of eco- 
nomically important diseases. The taxonomy and morphology of fungi. Enroll- 
ment limited to 15 students. 2 cl; 3 lab. 


Prerequisite: General Botany, Microbiology or equivalent. 


PARASITOLOGY Au 4 


The common parasites of man and domestic animals. Recognition studies of 
many typical forms. 3 cl; 3 lab. 


Prerequisite: General Zoology I, II or equivalent. 


GENETICS Au 4 


The principles of heredity and variation as demonstrated by animal and plant 
breeding: =3.cl; 3 lab; 


Prerequisite: General Botany or General Zoology I. 


VERTEBRATE PHYSIOLOGY Spit 


The basic mechanisms of animal function with emphasis on the human body. 
SeCiaoelali: 


Prerequisite: General Zoology I or BIOL 64 Life Science. 
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162. GENERAL E;cOLOGY oDas 


The interrelations of plants and animals in relation to the environment. Emphasis 
is given to ecological principles and to the composition of typical N. A. Com- 
munities. 2 cl; 3 lab. 


Prerequisite: General Botany or General Zoology I. 


171. Crit PuystoLocy Au 3 
The fundamental life processes of animals, plants, and microorganisms. 2 cl; 
3 lab. 
Prerequisite: General Botany, General Zoology I, or equivalent, and a chemistry 
course. 


Recommended Prerequisites: CHEM 113, 114, Organic Chemistry and PHYS 
51, 52 College Physics, completed or in concurrent registration. 

181. PHttosopHy oF SCIENCE Sp 3 
The basic philosophies of science with consideration of the origin and distribu- 
tion of species. 

185. HERPETOLOGY Au 3 


Classification, distribution, life habits, and identification of amphibians and 
teptiles. 2 cl; 3 lab, or field trips. 


Prerequisite: General Zoology I, II. 


199. Projects AND Topics in BioLocy Au Sp sup Pome 


Experimental and library study of a selected problem of limited scope may be 
arranged with the head of the department. Regular conferences will be arranged 
with the head of the department and the instructor concerned. May or may not 
involve original research. Limited to upper division biology majors and specially 
prepared students with a minimum over-all grade-point average of 2.5 and of 
3.0 in the field of biology. Offered either or both semesters. Exceptions to 
above limitation by special arrangement. 


RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES 


CHEM 155. Puysicaz Cuemistry | 4 

CHEM 156. Puysicat Cuemistry II 4 

CHEM 173. BiocHEMISTRY + 
GRADUATE COURSES 

221. INDEPENDENT STuDY IN BIOLOGY 3 


Independent study of a selected field of biology. Prerequisites: Consent of a 
staff member competent in the field selected and permission of the head of 
the department. May be repeated once for credit. 

244. CyToLocy AND CyTOGENETICS Au 3 
A study of the cell and its constituent parts. Special attention will be given ta 
the chromosomes and their structure, and their behavior in mitosis and meiosis 
Their role in the mechanism of heredity will also be considered. 2 cl; 3 lab. 


Prerequisite: Genetics or equivalent. 
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BUSINESS AND SECRETARIAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


The objective of the department is to prepare students for competent 
business service in denominational, commercial, and government employ- 
ment and to instill a high degree of moral responsibility as an aid to proper 
relationships with employing organizations, the church, and the com- 
munity. 

Raupu L. Koorenny, Ph.D., (1948) Professor of Economics and 
Business Administration 


B.A., Walla Walla College; M.A., Washington State University; Ph.D., Univer- 


sity of Colorado. Head. 
Harvey L. Caviness, M.Ed., (1964) 
Assistant Professor of Business Administration 


B.A., Union College; M.Ed., Texas Christian University; Graduate study, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 


Ricuarp C. Larson, M.A., (1959) Assistant Professor of Business 

Administration 

B.S., La Sierra College; M.A. and additional graduate study, Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 


IRENE E. Ortner, M.A., (1944) — Professor of Secretarial Administration 


B.A., Atlantic Union College; M.A., Boston University; graduate study, University 
of Southern California; Certified Professional Secretary. 


PruDENCE G. Ortner, M.A., (1962) Assistant Professor of 


Secretarial Administration 


B.A., Union College; M.A., Colorado State College; Graduate study, University of 
Colorado, and Andrews University. 


PROGRAM A. Bachelor of Science degree, Accounting major. Re- 
quired: 36 hours with a minimum of 20 in the upper 
division of which at least 15 hours must be in account- 
ing. 

PROGRAM B. Bachelor of Science degreé, Business Administration 
major. Required: 32 hours with a minimum of 18 in the 
upper division, including one course in accounting. 

PROGRAM C. Bachelor of Science degree, Secretarial Administration 
major. Required: 34 hours with a minimum of 16 in the 
upper division. 

PROGRAM D. Bachelor of Science degree, Business Education major. 
Required: 36 hours with a minimum of 18 in the upper 
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division. Secondary education courses are selected in 
counsel with the Education Department. 

Master of Arts degree for secondary teaching based on an under- 
graduate major. See p. 57 of the Catalogue for the hour requirements 
(20 hours in the major). See the Teacher Education Bulletin for detailed 
information on Denominational and State credentials. 

EDUC 201, Methods and Materials of Research, 2 hours, and a 
thesis or project are required. The undergraduate program should be the 
equivalent of Program D above. 

Minors in this division require 18 hours with a minimum of 6 in the 
upper division. Confer with department advisers for course requirements. 


The two-year Stenographic Curriculum is listed on page 55. 
SERVICE COURSES 


3. BEGINNING TYPEWRITING Au 2 


Basic facility in touch typewniting for those with no previous training. Course 
develops adequate skill for personal use. 5 cl. 


7. SHORTHAND [| Au 4 
Beginning course in Gregg Shorthand theory with dictation on an elementary 
level. 5 cl. 

9. INTERMEDIATE ‘T'YPEWRITING AUropee 


A course for students with previous training but without sufficient skill or 
background for advanced work. Emphasizes intensive skill building and the 
fundamentals needed in office employment. 3 cl. and assignments. 

Prerequisite: Beginning Typewriting or equivalent. * 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
8. SHORTHAND I] AU Oper 


Speed-building dictation ot tamiliar and new material; elementary transcmption at 
the typewriter. 
Prerequisite: Shorthand I or equivalent. * 

14. SECRETARIAL ACCOUNTING Au Sp 3 


Instruction in accounting fundamentals adapted to the needs of future secre- 
taries and stenographers. Wall not apply on a Business Administration or 
Accounting major. 

15. ADVANCED ‘TYPEWRITING Au Sp 2 


Application of the basic processes to typing problems typical of those encountered 
by the secretary. Satisfactory performance in this class is a prerequisite for Office 
Procedures. 3 cl. and assignments. 
Prerequisite: Intermediate Typewnting or equivalent.* 
Abbreviations, symbols, and numbering are explained on pp. 59, 60. 
*Placement tests are given during registration to new majors who come with previous 
training in typewriting and/or shorthand. 


BUSINESS 8] 


17. Fitinc AND REecorps MANAGEMENT 7X nS) ay 
Practice in filing and finding, using miniature letters and equipment. Filing 
systems and the management aspects of records retention. 

Prerequisite: Beginning Typewriting or equivalent.* 

29. INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS AND MANAGEMENT Au 3 
An introductory course designed to acquaint the student with the role of business 
in the American economy. Special emphasis is placed upon managerial functions 
and the decision-making process. 

ECON 51, 52. PrincrPLes or ECONOMICS Au Sp 6 

53. Business MACHINES rail Aye! 77 
Instruction and practice on the machines commonly used in business offices. 
Types of machines included are adding and calculating, duplicating and dicta- 
tion-transcription. 1 cl., 3 lab. 

Prerequisite: Beginning Typewriting or equivalent. 

54. Automatic Business MACHINES Sp 2 
An introduction to the use of IBM and other automated business machines as 
applied in government, education, and industry. 1 cl., 3 lab. 

55. Principles OF ACCOUNTING | Au 3 
The fundamental principles of modern account keeping. Accounting for pro- 
prietorships, partnerships, and corporations. Business transactions and accounting 
techniques are studied in text material, classroom discussion, and laboratory 
practice. az scl,y3..lab:; 

56. PrincipLes oF AccountINc II Spe 
A continuation of Principles of Accounting I. 2 cl., 3 lab. 

Prerequisite: Principles of Accounting I. 

57. OFFICE PROCEDURES Sp? 
Realistic assignments in office procedures and problems in human relations in 
preparation for vocational competence. 

Prerequisites: Advanced T'ypewriting, Filing and Records Management. 

61. SALESMANSHIP Sp 3 
The psychology of selling; economic role of selling in a free enterprise economy; 
techniques and methods of selling; legal and moral responsibilities inherent in 
selling. 

62. FretD EXPERIENCE Sp | 
At least one summer of active literature evangelism with reports and worksheets 
submitted to the instructor for evaluation and conferences. 

63. DiIcTATION AND ‘TRANSCRIPTION Au Sp 4 
Further development of shorthand speed plus intensive training in fast and ac- 
curate transcription of mailable letters. 

Prerequisites: Shorthand II and Intermediate Typewriting or equivalents. 
75. INTERMEDIATE ACCOUNTING I Au 3 


A study of the problems of valuation as related to assets, liabilities, and proprietor- 
ships. Accounting implications of corporate organizations, including preparation 
and analysis of accounting statements. 

Prerequisite: Principles of Accounting I and II. 
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_, 76. INTERMEDIATE ACCOUNTING II Sp 3 
A continuation of Intermediate Accounting I. 

Prerequisite: Intermediate Accounting I. 

4! 

__, 84. Menpicat TERMINOLOGY Au 3 
The basic areas of medical specialization with particular emphasis on an under- 
standing of terminology and the development of a vocabulary for those expecting 
to work with medical dictation or records or in a medical environment. 

UPPER DIVISION COURSES 

_., 108. ApvANcED DICTATION AND TRANSCRIPTION SpO 3 
High-speed dictation and transcription of correspondence and lecture materials. 
Prerequisites: Dictation and Transcription, Advanced Typewriting. 

112. FEDERAL INCOME Tax ACCOUNTING AuO 3 
A study of the provisions of federal income tax laws and regulations affecting the 
determination of net taxable income, including the preparation of tax returns 
for individuals, partnerships, and corporations. 

Prerequisite: Principles of Accounting I and II. 

v4 12]. PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT SpO SuO 3 
A survey of the principles and practices involved in administering personnel pro- 
grams; includes analysis of cases. 

ECON 123. Money, BANKING, AND CREDIT AuE 3 

ECON Oruer Courses 3 

124. Funp ACCOUNTING AuE 3 
A study of the accounting principles and methods applicable to fund accounting 
as demonstrated in state and local governments and other public institutions. 
Prerequisite: Principles of Accounting I and II. 

131. Cost AccouNTING AuO 3 
Process and job-order cost accounting, with some attention to standard and 
distribution costs. 

Prerequisite: Principles of Accounting I and II. 
140. MepicaL Orrice ProcepureEs Sp 3 


The organization of the medical office and typical procedures related to making 
appointments, recording information, and the human relationships involved. 
Transcription from case histories, physical examinations, and medical reports. 
Z cl. eoilab; 


Prerequisite: Medical Terminology. 


Business Law I Au 3 


Introduction to the law of business consisting of the meaning and administration 
of law, and a study of torts, contracts, and governmental regulation. Special cases 
are used in addition to textual material. 
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Business Law II Sp 3 


A continuation of Business Law I. Study of text, cases, and statutes in specific 
types of business contracts. 
Prerequisite: Business Law I. 


BusInEss COMMUNICATIONS AuO 3 
The composition and dictation of business letters and reports. 
AUDITING THEORY AND PRACTICE Auk 3 


Procedures and practices followed by the public accountant in verification of 
accounts and records. The preparation of audit working papers and audit reports. 
Prerequisite: Intermediate Accounting I and II. 

OFrFicE MANAGEMENT AuE SuE 3 
Organizing business and secretarial offices, training office employees, selecting 
equipment, planning office space and the flow of work through the office. 
PRINCIPLES OF MARKETING AuE 3 
A survev of the institutions, functions, policies, and economics of the distribu- 
tion of goods from producers to consumers; relations of the government to 
marketing. 

PRINCIPLES OF ADVERTISING SpE 2 


The mechanics and art of advertising; psychology of advertising; product and 
market research in advertising; economics of advertising. 


CurrENT ACCOUNTING THEORY SpO 3 
The study and evaluation of accounting concepts and standards found in current 


accounting literature. 
Prerequisite: Intermediate Accounting I. 


THE PROFESSIONAL SECRETARY Sp 3 
The duties, attitudes, responsibilities and personal qualifications of the profes- 
sional secretary. 3 cl., projects. 

Prerequisites: Dictation and Transcription and Office Procedures. 


PRACTICUM IN SECRETARIAL ADMINISTRATION Au Sp Su 2-4 


Provides supervised work experience. Includes weekly seminar for discussion of 
experiences and problems encountered on the job and professional reading. May 
be taken for two semesters. 

Prerequisite: Permission of the department. (Not offered 1965-66. ) 


Business FINANCE SpO; suk 


Financial problems of business organization; sources of capital; principles of 
borrowing; relations of finance to the business cycle; distribution of earnings; 
reorganization. 

Prerequisite: Principles of Accounting I and II. 

PROCEDURES AND MATERIALS IN BusiINEss EDUCATION Au 2 
Materials and techniques available in teaching shorthand, typewriting, book- 
keeping, and general business in the secondary school. 


Prerequisite: EDUC 165, The American Secondary School, completed or in 
concurrent registration. 
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184. ApvANcED ACCOUNTING I AuF, 2 
Partnerships, consignments, branches and agencies, consolidations, and fiduciary 
accounting. 

Prerequisite: Intermediate Accounting I and II. 

185. Apvancep Accountinc II SpE 2 
A continuation of Advanced Accounting I. 

Prerequisite: Advanced Accounting I. 

190. Scopr AND FUNCTION OF BusINESs E;DUCATION Au 1 
Principles and objectives in business education. Current philosophies in ‘business 
education and their application in the classroom. Evaluation of current literature. 

RECOMMENDED ELECTIVE 
MATH 81. Automatic DiciraL COMPUTERS 3 
GRADUATE COURSES 

210. IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION Z 
Typing, Shorthand, Basic Business, Office Practice and Machines, Bookkeeping. 
May be repeated to a total of 8 hours. 

220. CURRENT PROBLEMS IN BusINEss EDUCATION 3 
An analysis of current problems in business education; trends and recent de- 
velopments in the area; particular attention to problems related to the student’s 
individual needs or interests. 

225. CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION IN BUSINESS E;DUCATION 3 
The history, present status, philosophy, and trends of curriculum construction. 
Development of curricula and courses of study in business subjects. 

230. WorksHop IN BusINEss EDUCATION 2 
Selection of a major area of business education for study in terms of methods, 
materials, research, and curriculum. 

240. SEMINAR IN MarKETING DISTRIBUTION 3 
Analysis of selected marketing problems, institutions, and policies. Specific 
research topics will emphasize recent and current developments in marketing. 
Prerequisite: Principles of Marketing, Principles of Advertising. 

250. ADMINISTRATIVE THEORY AND ACTION = 
A study of behavioral and rational aspects of business decisions. 

Prerequisite: Introduction to Business and Management, or Personnel Manage- 
ment, or Ofhce Management. 

296. MaAsTEr’s PROJECT 2 

298. MastTer’s THEsIS 2-3 


CHEMISTRY 


L. W. Botimmer, Ph.D., (1960) Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., Emmanuel Missionary College; M.S., Ph.D., University of Maryland. Head. 


Luetta LarHam Kretscumar, M.S., (1952) DR. BOTIMER 


Associate Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. and MS., University of Washington; Graduate Study, University of Chicago, 
University of Southern California, and University of California. 
H. RayMonp SHELDEN, M.S., (1948) Associate Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., Emmanuel Missionary College; M.S., University of Colorado. 


Tom L. Watters, B.A., (1965) Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.A., Walla Walla College; Graduate study, Stanford University. 


The Department of Chemistry endeavors to provide training for its 
majors so that they are prepared for graduate school or industrial employ- 
ment. It seeks also to provide preparation for those wishing to enter the 
health sciences or the teaching of Chemistry and to develop an apprecia- 
tion for God’s handiwork as exhibited in the science of Chemistry. 


7 | “MRS. KRETSCHMAR 
Major Requirements 


B.A. degree: CHEM 5, 6, 51, 113, 114, 151, 155, 156, 160 
or CHEM 785 ell 35 1143215151 15550156%.160 
Plus major electives to total 24 hours in the upper 
division. 
Required Cognates: MATH 71, 72, PHYS 51, 52, 
(ore? ls 73) 
Recommended: BIOL 15, 16 or 11; PHYS 151, 152; 
German or French. 


Master of Arts degree for secondary teaching based on an under- 
graduate major. See p. 57 of the Catalogue for the hour requirements (20 
hours in the major). See the Teacher Education Bulletin for detailed > | 
information on Denominational and State credentials. ey aes | 

Specific requirements will be determined by the head of the De 
partment. MR. WALTERS 


Abbreviations, symbols, and numbering are explained on pp. 59, 60. 


86 CHEMISTRY 


Minor Requirements: 24 hours 
Required courses: 5, 6 or 7, 8, 113, 114. Chemistry 
1, 2, 71 not applicable on the minor. 
SERVICE COURSES 
Courses offered for General Studies or other departments, 
not applied on the major 
1. GENERAL CHEMISTRY. 3 


A brief non-mathematical study of inorganic, organic, and biological chemistry. 
Credit not acceptable for premedical, predental, or medical technology programs. 
2 cl sles-nreiab- 


2. GENERAL CHEMISTRY 3 
A continuation of General Chemistry (CHEM I) 
71. ELEMENTARY ORGANIC CHEMISTRY ++ 


A limited course designed for the non-major. 3 cl.; 1 3-hr. lab. 
Prerequisite: General Chemistry (CHEM 1, 2 or 5, 6). 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
Credit is not given for a single semester of General or Organic 
Chemistry courses listed below. 


5. GENERAL CHEMISTRY 5 
A standard freshman course in general college chemistry, including qualitative 
analysis. 3 cl., 2 3-hr. labs. 

Prerequisite: High School chemistry or physics; or General Chemistry (CHEM 1) 
and College Algebra completed or in concurrent registration. 


6. GENERAL CHEMISTRY 5 
A continuation of General Chemistry (CHEM 5). 
7. GENERAL CHEMISTRY 5 


An advanced general course. 3 cl., 2 3-hr. labs. 
Prerequisite: High school chemistry, physics and suitable score in the aptitude 
test. (Credit cannot be earned in both Chemistry 5, 6 and 7, 8). 


8. GENERAL CHEMISTRY 5 
A continuation of General Chemistry (CHEM 7). 
51. QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS + 


Designed to acquaint the student with the theory, methods, and calculations of 
gravimetric and volumetric analysis. 2 cl., 2 3-hr. labs. 
Prerequisites: General Chemistry (CHEM 5, 6 or 7, 8). 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


113. Orcanic CHEMISTRY 4 


A systematic course, intended primarily for premedical and predental students. 
a Clie 2 io-htalabs: 
Prerequisites: General Chemistry (CHEM 5, 6 or 7, 8). 
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CHEMISTRY 87 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 4 
A continuation of Organic Chemistry (CHEM 113). 
QUALITATIVE OrcaNnic ANALYSIS Z 


The classification and identification of organic compounds and mixtures. 1 cl., 
] 3-hr. lab. 

Prerequisite: Organic Chemistry (CHEM 113, 114). 

PHysicaAL CHEMISTRY 4 


The fundamental physico-chemical concepts and laws. 3 cl., 3 lab. 
Prercausites @ HE. Visser Ostet oO VIAL ef le /2 rH Ys 51, 92 Ons le 73; 


PrysIcaAL CHEMISTRY + 
A continuation of Physical Chemistry (CHEM 155). 
INSTRUMENTAL METHODS OF ANALYSIS + 


The laboratory program includes the use of the spectrophotometer, gas chromato- 
graph, and polarizing microscope as well as some electrometric methods of 
analysis. 

Prerequisite: Physical Chemistry completed or in concurrent registration. 


BIOCHEMISTRY + 


Chemical reactions in living tissues and the functions of enzymes, vitamins, 
and hormones in controlling these reactions in plants and animals. 3 cl., 1 3-hr. 


lab. 
Orcanic SYNTHESIS 2 


A course designed to help fit the student for research. Laboratory work consists 
of the preparation and purification of a number of typical organic compounds. 
Pelee on plas 

Prerequisite: Organic Chemistry (CHEM 113, 114) 


INTRODUCTION TO QuaNTUM Mecuanics I (PHYS) 3 
‘THERMODYNAMICcs (PHYS) 3 
PROJECTS AND ‘TOPICS IN CHEMISTRY 2 


Open only to senior chemistry majors. Up to four hours of credit may be earned. 
Offered both semesters. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


ADVANCED INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
ADVANCED ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
INORGANIC PREPARATIONS 
STEROCHEMISTRY 

CoorDINATION COMPOUNDS 
CHEMICAL MICROSCOPY 

ENZYMES 

MopeErRN ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY 


YNWNWNN WN WN WY 


ECONOMICS 


Ratpu L. Koorenny, Ph.D., (1948) 


See Business and Secretarial Administration. 


» 3 


DR. KOORENNY 


The Department of Economics offers courses to be used as cognates 
in various major sequences such as Business or as items in various minor or 
special sequences. 


Minor in Economics: 9 hours lower division, 9 hours upper division. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


51. PrincipLes oF Economics I 3 


Resources and national income formation; agricultural and industrial organization 
of production; labor organizations; the money and credit system; price theory 
and allocation of resources; the theory of income distribution; international trade 
theory; public finance; economic policies and government. No credit is given 
for 51 without 52. 

52. PrincipLes oF Economics II 3 


A continuation of Principles of Economics II. 
Prerequisite: Principles of Economics I. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Principles of Economics I, II is prerequisite to all upper division courses. 


123. Money, BANKING, AND CREDIT 3 
The banking system of the United States and its functions. The monetary sys- 
tem; credit and its functions. The relationship of banking, money and credit to 
business. 

131. Pusric FINANCE 3 


Taxation, public expenditures, debt, and fiscal policy. The role of public finance 
in prosperity and depression, peace and war. Includes national, state and local 
taxation. 

142. Economics or Business CycLes 3 
The measurement, description, and major theories of cyclical fluctuations in 
modern industrial economies; evaluation of anticyclical policies. 

162. Lazsor Economics 3 


The development and economic effects of trade unions, including a study of the 
problems associated with the determination of wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions in the American economy. 

172. History or Economic THoucut 3 


Development of economic thought from ancient to modern times, with the 
emphasis on the classical period to the present. 


EDUCATION 


Gerorce ‘I’. Simpson, Ed.D., (1947) 


Professor of Education and Psychology | | : ee 
B.A., Walla Walla College; M.A., University of Denver; DR. SIMPSON MR. COMM 
Ed.D., Columbia University. Head. 


STANLEY Buti, Ph.D., (1960) See Behavioral Science 


WatTER-Como, M.A., (1962) Assistant Professor of Education 


B.A., Pacific Union College; M.A., Seventh-day Adventist Theological Seminary. 
Graduate study, University of California, Berkeley and University of Southern 
California. On leave. 


Mary WitcHey Groomg, M.A., (1938) 
Associate Professor of Elementary Teacher Education 
B.A., University of Redlands; M.A., Claremont Graduate School; Graduate Study, 
University of Denver and University of Southern California. 
JANET Jacoss, M.A., (1958) Assistant Professor of Education 
B.A., Union College; M.A. and further graduate study, Claremont Graduate School. 


Mayset Jensen, M.A., (1925) See Behavioral Science 


VERNON H. Koenic, Ed.D., (1965) Assistant Professor of Education MRS GROGME 
B.A., Union College; M.A., Pacific Union College; Ed.D., Stanford University. 
Witvarp H. Metre, M.A., (1963) Assistant Professor of Education 
B.A., Walla Walla College; M.A., University of Washington; Graduate study, 
University of Washington, University of California, Los Angeles. 
Anprew N. Netson, Ph.D., (1961) Professor of Education 
B.A., Walla Walla College; Ph.D., University of Washington. 
Gerorce Puatner, M.Ed., (1962) Assistant Professor of Education 


B.A., M.S. in Ed. and M.Ed., University of Southern California; Graduate Study, 
Baylor University. 
aviestuMP hh 1). (1965') Professor of Education 


B.A., Pacific Union College; M.A., University of the Philippines; Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of Arizona. 


Tracy R. Veere, M.Ed., (1961) Instructor in Education 
B.A., Atlantic Union College; M.Ed. and Graduate study, Boston University; 
further graduate study University of Denver. MRS. JACOBS 


MR. PLATNER DR. NELSON MR. MEIER DR. KOENIG 


DR. STUMP 


MR. TEELE 


90 EDUCATION 


The Department of Education has as its major purpose the prepara- 
tion of teachers for elementary, intermediate and secondary schools. De- 
grees and credentials needed for such services are provided for in the 
various curriculums offered at La Sierra College. ‘The College is accredited 
by the California State Board of Education to prepare candidates for the 
General Elementary Credential and by the Department of Education of 
the General Conference of Seventh-day Adventists. 


DEGREES AND CREDENTIALS 


The degree Master of Arts is offered for elementary and secondary 
teachers. ‘The curriculums require a total of 32 hours of study beyond 
the baccalaureate degree; one includes a content major of 20 hours, 
another a content major of 16 hours which may be a diversified major for 
elementary teaching, and a third prepares the student for administration, 
supervision, or pupil personnel services. See page 57 of this CATALOGUE 
and also the Teacher Education Bulletin. 


The Baccalaureate degree is conferred upon candidates who com- 
plete requirements outlined on p. 46 of this CATALOGUE, with cre- 
dential requirements specified in the Teacher Education Bulletin. 


The specific curriculums leading to the degrees and credentials are 
not presented here. The student is referred to the La Sierra College Bulle- 
tin on Teacher Education and to advisers in the Department of Education. 
Curriculums in Teacher Education listed in the 1960-61 College CATA- 
LOGUE may be followed by students working toward degrees and “‘old” 
California State credentials, even though residence has been broken. 
Only students who can complete these programs by September 14, 1966, 
may follow them. 


Admission to ‘l'eacher Education 


Admission to La Sierra College does not automatically entitle a student to become 
a candidate for a teaching credential. Al! students must start and maintain a 
personal cumulative file. Information regarding this folder can be obtained in the 
ofhce of the Director of Student Teaching. Items included in this file are: a course 
of study outline, an autobiography, test results, physical examination and letters of 
recommendation. ‘This folder must be complete before the student can make 
application for the directed teaching program. 


EDUCATION 91 


Directed Teaching 


Admission to La Sierra College or to the teacher education program does not 
automatically admit the student to directed teaching. The student must complete 
the file mentioned above and submit an application for directed teaching to the 
Teacher Education Council. The application cannot be submitted until the student 
has his cumulative folder on file and has completed a minimum of 12 semester 
hours of professional education and one semester in residence. Approval of the 
Teacher Education Council must be obtained before the student will be allowed 
to register for Directed Teaching. Further information can be obtained from the 
Director of Student Teaching. 


Psychology 5 is prerequisite to all education courses. 
A grade of C or better must be earned in all education courses to be 


applied on Education degree or credential curriculums. 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATION I ] 


An orientation course for future teachers. Student activities include reading, 
discussion, observation, participation and evaluation of classroom activities. 
Required California statutory tests may be given in this course. 

INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATION II ] 
A continuation of Introduction to Education I. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
AUDIO-VISUAL Z 


The development and analysis of audio-visual materials used as aids in the 
learning process; operation and care of equipment; laboratory projects. 


Lrearninc: Its Nature and Theory (PSY) 3 
‘TECHNIQUES OF LEADERSHIP Spee 


Ways of organizing groups, securing participation, promoting intercommunication, 
and reaching decisions. The functioning of the school administrator as a leader 
in all phases of the educational program of the school. 


Music IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL (MUS) Spe 
Human GrRowTH AND DEVELOPMENT (PSY) : 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CuRRICULUM AND MErTuHops | i 


A survey of the work of the elementary school in terms of curriculum organ- 
ization, materials, and methods, with emphasis on language arts. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM AND MeEtTuops II 2 


Function, structure, scope, methods and materials of the social studies program 
(Bible, history, geography and civics.) 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CuRRICULUM AND Mevuops III Z 


Scope, sequence, methods, materials, and equipment of science and health in 
the elementary school. Methods of coordination between home, school, and 
community. Fulfills state requirements for alcohol, narcotics, and tobacco 
education. 


Abbreviations, symbols, and numbering are explained on pp. 59, 60. 
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EDUCATION 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CuRRICULUM AND MeEtTuHops IV 3 
A comprehensive consideration of the methods, materials, and instructional aids 
for teaching reading in the elementary school. Observation and participation for 
a semester in the Demonstration School. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM AND MeEtTHops V 3 
A comprehensive consideration of the methods, materials, and instructional aids 
for the teaching of arithmetic in the elementary school. Directed observation 
and participation is provided in the Demonstration School. 

Prerequisite: Mathematics 5 or 101 or equivalent. ; 
ANALYSIS AND ‘TREATMENT OF LEARNING DIFFICULTIES 2 
Procedures and techniques of diagnosis of learning difficulties in reading, lan- 


guage arts, and arithmetic; application of corrective measures. Approval of 
instructor required. 


PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 3 
A survey of the basic principles of education. Offered both semesters. 


PRINCIPLES OF GUIDANCE 2 


Methods, organizations, and aims in the educational, vocational, health, and 
civic-ethical-social guidance of students 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS 3 


The principles of educational measurement with the use, evaluation, and in- 
terpretation of tests as they pertain to the elementary and secondary grades. 
2 cl., 1 lab. 


ScHOOL ADMINISTRATION Z 


The general administrative problems applicable to elementary, junior academy, 
and secondary school: finance, public relations, guidance, personnel, curriculum 
development, and the supervision of extracurricular activities. 


THE AMERICAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 2 


This course acquaints the prospective teacher with techniques in organizing and 
managing the modem elementary classroom. Attention will be directed to 
organization, grouping, pupil progress, classroom records, analysis and treatment 
of behavior problems, ethics, community relationships, and the organization of 
school systems. 


PHILOSOPHY AND History OF EDUCATION 3 


The philosophy and history of sacred and secular educational writings. Emphasis 
is given to the concepts of representative educational thinkers as their philosophy 
applies to modern educational thought. 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY f, 


A study of significant sociological data, trends and principles which are applic- 
able to educational policies and practice. Special emphasis is placed on relation- 
ships between the school and the community and to social backgrounds where 
functional education is a factor in social change. Fundamentals of Sociology is 
recommended to precede. 


185. 


190. 
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THE AMERICAN SECONDARY SCHOOL 2 
A consideration of the organization, development, objectives, learning activities, 
evaluation methods, instructional procedures of the secondary school, and the 
organization of school systems. Offered both semesters when required. 


THE ExceptionaL Cuitp (PSY) 2 
Menta Dericiency (PSY) 2s 
THE Girtep Cup (PSY) 2 
CHILDREN’S LITERATURE (ENG) AuE SuE 2 
SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 3 


The bases for the selection and organization of learning opportunities. Special 
sections of this course are taught for Business and Secretarial Administration, 
English, Home Economics, Modem Languages, Music, Physical Sciences, and 
Speech and Hearing Disorders, the teachers being drawn from the appropriate 
departmental staffs. Also a general section is taught by the Education Department 
staff. Directed observation and participation in the student’s major teaching 
area is provided in the La Sierra Academy. 

Prerequisite: 165, The Amencan Secondary School, completed or in concurrent 
registration. 


DIRECTED TEACHING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL Au Sp Su 2-10 


Open only to seniors or graduates after at least one semester in residence. 

Each basic methods course must carry at least a grade of C for admittance to 
and continuance of student teaching. Long blocks of time for this course are 
necessary. The work is directed by a supervising teacher, coordinator, and 
director of teacher education. The student may provide his own transportation, 
or, if this is not possible, the transportation will be furnished by the College on 
a cost basis. Application must be made the semester before enrolling. Deadline 
is 8 weeks before the end of the semester. See Directed Teaching, p. 91. 
as At least 12 hours of Education courses and one semester of res- 
idence. 


DrrECTED TEACHING IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL Au Sp 2-8 


A course in which the student teacher observes, participates in class activities, 
makes lesson plans, and teaches under the supervision of the secondary school 
supervisor and with the counsel of the head of the college Department of Second- 
ary Education. The student must be recommended by both his major (or minor) 
professor and the director of teacher education when making application to the 
Teacher Education Council for validation of his registration in this course. Long 
blocks of time for this course are necessary. The work is directed by a super- 
vising teacher, coordinator, and director of teacher education. The student may 
provide his own transportation, or, if this is not possible, the transportation will 
be furnished by the College on a cost basis. Application must be made the 
semester before enrolling. Deadline is 8 weeks before the end of the 
semester. See Directed Teaching, p. 91. 

Prerequisites: At least 12 hours of professional education, including The Ameni- 
can Secondary School and Secondary School Curnculum and Instruction, and 
completion of at least one semester in residence. 
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EDUCATION 


GRADUATE COURSES 
METHODS AND MATERIALS OF RESEARCH 2 


PsyCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS OF E;DUCATION v4 


A systematic examination of the contnbutions of psychology to educational 
theory and practice. Learning theory, dynamics of individual behavior, and their 
implications for human development will be central concerns of the course. 


STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES IN E;LEMENTARY, 


SECONDARY AND HIGHER EDUCATION 2 
A critical examination of operation of student personnel services in American 
secondary schools and colleges. 

Prerequisite: Principles of Guidance. 

SociaAL FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 2 
The study of education as a social institution. The course will organize around 
such concerns as social change, historic precedents, contemporary, national and 
world affairs affecting education, forces in policy determination. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION | : 
Background of the elementary school, including modern techniques of develop- 
ment and administration. 

SECONDARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 2 
Modern techniques of organization, development, and administration of the 
school program from the junior high school through the junior college. 
CuRRICULUM PLANNING 2 


Investigation of the curriculum in the elementary and secondary schools organized 
around such topics as: selection and organization of materials; evaluation; super- 
vision of curriculum improvement; articulation of elementary and secondary 
curricula with higher education. 


CuRRICULUM SEMINAR 2 


Open to experienced teachers in the elementary or secondary school. Detailed 
comprehensive research in one area of the currnculum in the elementary or 
secondary school. New teaching methods, materials, techniques will be surveyed 
as well as the application of these new developments in the classroom. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION IN EDUCATION a 
A survey of the educational personnel policies and practices of both state and 
private school systems. 

SCHOOL FINANCE o 
Principles, problems involved in financing schools generally; emphasis upon 
practice and problems. (Permission of instructor required.) 

EDUCATIONAL AND CAREER PLANNING 2 


Occupational and educational information, methods of collecting and disseminat- 
ing such information, vocational and educational placement, vocational choice 
theory and occupational trends; work experience programs. 
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SEMINAR IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 2 


Group and individual study of the major trends in elementary education method- 
ology. The course provides opportunity for experienced teachers to gain compc- 
tency in teaching particular areas such as reading, language arts, social studies, 
arithmetic, science, art and music. 

Prerequisites: Teaching Experience and consent of the Instructor. 


COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE SEMINAR Z 
Interviewing and counseling methods, use of tests and records in understanding 
the individual student, the function of teacher, administrator and specialist in. 
the guidance services. 

Prerequisite: Principles of Guidance or equivalent experience. 

SUPERVISION IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 2 
Principles and practices of supervision, curriculum and_ teaching methods, 
evaluation in elementary and secondary schools. (Permission of instructor 
required. ) 

CouNSELING THEORY AND ‘l’'ECHNIQUES Z 
Counseling theory and techniques, interviewing, social case work, parent counsel- 
ing, and case study methods. Study of directive, non-directive and other tech- 
niques of counseling and the application to the guidance of students. 
Prerequisite: Principles of Guidance. 

Group Process ‘THEORY AND PROCEDURES 2 
Group guidance, and the theories of group interaction and the communication 
process applied to the school setting. 

INTELLIGENCE TESTING PRACTICUM 4 
Administration and usage of individual intelligence tests as well as tests of special 
ability. Emphasis on the WISC, WAIS, Stanford-Binet, 3rd Revision, Arthur 
Point Scale and others. 

Prerequisites: Human Growth and Development, and Educational Measurements. 
FreLp WorkK IN ELEMENTARY OR SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN * 
ADMINISTRATION, SUPERVISION, OR GUIDANCE 3-4 
Prerequisites include one semester in residence and approval by the Teacher 
Education Council. 

LecaL AspECTS OF E,DUCATION 2 


Legal principles governing federal, state, county, and city school organization and 
administration. The private school situation also is considered. (Permission of 
instructor required. ) 


SEMINAR IN THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 3 


A study of the accepted objectives of science and mathematics as well as a 
consideration of ways in which these can produce a reasonably integrated program 
of science and mathematics extending from grades | through 14. 


MaAstTEr’s PROJECT 2 
MaASTER’s THESIS 4 


DR. MOBLEY MISS BEATTY 


MRS. COTHREN 
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DR. LEWIS MRS. LITTLE 


DR. LITTLE 


MRS. BULL 


ENGLISH 


LawreENcE E. Mostey, Ph.D., (1952) 
Associate Professor of English 


B.A., Emmanuel Missionary College; M.A., 
University of Michigan; Ph.D., Michigan State 
University. Head. 


Lituian L. Beatty, M.A., (1946) 
Associate Professor of English 


B.A., Walla Walla College; M.A., Stanford 
University; graduate study, University of 
Southern California. 


MariLeE E. Coturen, M.A., (1964) 
Instructor in English 


B.A., Southern Missionary College; M.A., And- 
trews University. 


Nancy Murpock Butt, M.A., (1960) 


Assistant Professor of English 


B.A., Emmanuel Missionary College; M.A., 
Pacific Union College. On leave. 


Ricuarp B, Lewis, Ph.D., (1961) 
Professor of English 


B.A., Pacific Union College; M.A., University 
of Southern California; Ph.D., Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


HEeten F. Lirrie, M.A., (1950) 


Associate Professor of English 


B.A., Union College; M.A., University of Ne- 
braska; Graduate study, Harvard University and 
University of Southern California. 


-LHOMAS. A LiTtur, Ph Ie 61949) 
Professor of English 


B.A., Columbia Union College; M.A., Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; Ph.D., University 
of Nebraska. 


ENGLISH wid 


Maup O’Net, Ph.D., (1964) Associate Professor of English 


B.A., Pacific Union College and Stanford University; M.A. and Ph.D., University 
of California at Los Angeles. 


Marcaret FE. Parmer, Ph.D., (1964) Associate Professor of English 
B.A., Walla Walla College; M.A. and Ph.D., University of Washington. 
Marityn TEELE, M.Ed., (1961) Assistant Professor of English 


B.A., Atlantic Union College; M.Ed., Graduate study, Boston University. 
The English Department aims to equip the general college student 


with (a) information and spirit for the enjoyment of literary art and history 

and (b) efficiency in organizing his thoughts into effective writing. Addi- 

tional aims for the English major and graduate student are scholarship in 

literature and composition adequate for teaching and for additional 

graduate study. 

MAJOR REQUIREMENTS 

PROGRAM A. Bachelor of Arts degree with emphasis on Literature. 
Required courses: 51, 52, or 173; 61, 62, or appropriate 
upper division substitutions; 152; 113 or 114; 151 
or 105, 106. Literature to make a total of 36 hours with 
24 hours in the upper division. This program is intended 
to prepare the student for graduate studies in English. 
Required Cognates: History 107, 108. 


PROGRAM B. Bachelor of Arts degree with emphasis on Journalism. 
Required courses: 51, 52, or 173, or 61, 62; 55, 56; 59, 60; 
105, 106; 120; 141; 151, 152. Literature to make a total of 
36 hours with 20 hours in the upper division. Required 
cognates: Sociology 47, 101, 169. (Psychology 5 will be 
taken as General Studies.) 


PROGRAM C. Bachelor of Arts degree with emphasis on Secondary 
Teaching. 
Required courses: 51, 52, or 173; 55, 56; 61, 62, or ap- 
propriate upper division substitutions; 151, 152; 174. Lit- 
erature to make a total of 36 hours with 24 hours in the 
upper division. Required cognates: History 107, 108. 
Master of Arts degree for secondary teaching based on an under- 
graduate major. See p. 57 of the CATALOGUE for the hour requirements 
(20 hours in the major). See the Teacher Education Bulletin for detailed 
information on Denominational and State credentials. 
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ENGLISH 


Modern language through intermediate, and at least one seminar 


are required. The undergraduate preparation should be the equivalent of 
Program C, above. 


Minor requirements. Eighteen hours in addition to English 1, 2, with 


a minimum of 8 hours in the upper division. Required courses: 51, 52, or 
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SERVICE COURSES 


Courses offered for General Studies or other departments, 
not applied on the major. 


INTRODUCTION TO COLLEGEG COMPOSITION Au Sp Su 0 


A concentrated non-credit review course prerequisite to English 1 for all stu- 
dents who do not pass the English Placement Test. (3-hour load) 
FRESHMAN Composition (GNST) Auispe3 


A study of the techniques and practices of expository writing with weekly themes 
and a library paper. 
Prerequisite: Satisfactory performance on the English Placement Test. 


FRESHMAN LITERATURE (GNST) Au Sp 3 


Introduction to literature and a continuation of composition. Study is made of 
the several genres of literature with particular attention to literary techniques. 
The student is expected to read selected passages from representative authors and 
to write critically about them. 

Prerequisite: Freshman composition. 

READING IMPROVEMENT (3-hour load) 0 


ENGLISH FOR FOREIGNERS Au 3 


For those who need accelerated drill in the basic structure and idiom of English. 
May be substituted for general studies speech. 

CHILDREN’S LITERATURE AuE SuE 3 
A survey of children’s literature and the criteria for the selections used in ele- 
mentary teaching. Not applied on the major or on general studies. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


SURVEY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE I Au 3 
A study of American writers and culture up to the Civil War. 

SURVEY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE II Sp 3 
A study of American writers and culture following the Civil War. 

News Waitinc | Au 2 


The fundamental techniques of news writing, feature writing, and interviewing. 
Laboratory exercises in preparation of news copy. Course includes field trips 
and workshops. 


News Weairtinc II Sp 2 


A continuation of News Wnuting I. 
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ENGLISH oo, 


Copy Epit1nc | Au 2 


Editing copy for publication, rewriting headlines, proof reading. Laboratory 
includes regular copy desk work on The Criterion. 


Copy Epitinc II Spr 
SuRVEY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE I Au 3 


The principal works of English literature based on readings to represent writers, 
literary forms, and significant currents of thought. 


SuRVEY OF ENcuisH Lirerature II Sp 3 
A continuation of Survey of English Literature I. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Courses numbered 150 and above may be taken by graduate students 
for graduate credit if they have the specific prerequisites. In all such 
instances there will be supplementary reading, exploration, and 
conferences with the instructor. 


CREATIVE WRITING I Auf; 2 


Advanced study of the principles of effective composition; practice in creative 
writing according to needs, abilities, and interests of the students. 


CreaTivE Writinc II SpE Z 
A continuation of Creative Wniting I. 

Wokrtp LITERATURE | AuE 3 
Wortp LITERATURE II SpE 3 
FUNDAMENTALS OF PusLic RELATIONS AuE 3 


Emphasis upon the use of mass media in public relations communication. Prob- 
lems of community relations, analysis of institutional and industrial public tre- 
lations programs. Church and educational public relations. Definition of publics, 
attitude measurement and evaluation of results. Prerequisite: News Wnuiting I 
and II. 


SEMINAR IN JOURNALISM AND PusBLic RELATIONS 1-3 
Advanced students in the Department are afforded opportunity to engage in 
individual research, direct experience in journalism or in a public relations office. 
All work directed by the instructor. Not applicable upon programs A or C or 
upon General Studies. 

ADVANCED COMPOSITION Spe 
Not available for General Studies. 


MopERN AMERICAN GRAMMAR AuO 3 
Not available for General Studies. 
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ENGLISH 


EncuisH LITERATURE up to 1500: Anglo-Saxon and 
Medieval Literature 


AuO 5 


The Old English is studied in translation. Middle English, including Chaucer, 


is studied in the original. 


EncuisH LITERATURE 1500-1660: Rennaissance Literature 


SpO 5 


Selected Renaissance writers and thought: major emphasis is given to Shakes- 


peare. 


EncuisH LITERATURE 1798-1832: The Romantic Age 
EncuisH LITERATURE 1832-1900: The Victorian Age 


AMERICAN LITERATURE to 1900. 

No credit to those with credit in English 51, 52. 

Mayor AMERICAN WRITERS 

Intensive study of selected writers. 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE Of the Twentieth 
Century 


LITERARY CRITICISM 
Prerequisite: Literature major or minor. 


PROJECTS IN ENGLISH 


GRADUATE COURSES 


CHAUCER 

BrpLicAL LITERATURE 
SHAKESPEARE 

MILTON 

RoMaANtTIc Poets 

History OF THE LANGUAGE 
HAWTHORNE AND MELVILLE 
Mark Twain, HowELLs, AND JAMES 
‘TWENTIETH CENTURY LITERATURE 
SEMINAR IN CRITICISM 

‘THESIS 

GRADUATE READING COURSE 
SEMINAR IN SELECTED POETRY 
SEMINAR IN SELECTED PROSE 


FRENCH—See Modern Languages. 
GERMAN-—See Modern Languages. 


SpE 3 
AuE 5 
SpE 5 
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HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


WitiiaM J. Napier, M.S., (1950) 
Associate Professor of Physical Education 
B.A., Union College; M.S., University of Colorado; Graduate study, University of 
Oregon, University of Oslo, and University of Southern California. Head. 
WALTER BLEHM, B.A., (1965) Lecturer in Recreation 
B.A., Walla Walla College. 
VIKTOR CurisTENSEN, M.A., (1962) 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education 


Physical Education Teacher’s Certificate, University of Copenhagen; B.A., La 
Sierra College; M.S., Fresno State College; Graduate study, University of Southern 
California. On leave. 


Carotyn A. Harrner, B.S., (1964) Instructor in Physical Education 
B.S., Walla Walla College; Graduate study, University of Oregon. 
Watrer Hamerstoucn, M.A., (1963) Instructor in Physical Education 


B.A., La Sierra College; M.A., University of Redlands. 
EucGENE Nasu, M.Mus. 


See Music. ! 
Marion Prircuarn, B.S., (1965) Instructor in Physical Education 


B.S., Union College; Graduate study, University of Nebraska. 

The Department of Health and Physical Education has the following 
functions: (1) Instruction in a variety of physical activities, (2) Recreation 
and intramural program, and (3) Professional preparation of teachers and 
recreational leaders. 

PROGRAM A. Bachelor of Arts degree in Physical Education. Re 
quired: 36 hours of which a minimum of 24 must be in 
the upper division. 

PROGRAM B. Bachelor of Arts degree in Health and Physical Educa- 
tion. Required: 36 hours of which a minimum Oe Pn: 
must be in the upper division. 

PROGRAM C. Bachelor of Science degree in Physical Education and 
Recreation. Required: 36 hours of which a minimum 
of 24 must be in the upper division. 
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A minor is available requiring 20 hours, of which 10 must be in the 
upper division. Confer with the Department head for course requirements. 
Candidates for the secondary credential must complete an academic 
minor. 


SERVICE COURSES 


Courses offered for General Studies or other departments, 
not applied on the major. 


24. INTRODUCTION To NursINc AND ComMunNITY HEALTH i 


The role of the nurse as a member of the health team, in the hospital and the 
community. 


25. PuysicaL Epucation Activiry (GNST) Au Sp Su % 


All freshmen students are required to take a fitness and swimming test. Assign- 
ment to activities is elective in that students may select from a variety of 
activities within each of the three following areas: aquatics (unless excused by 
waiver test); recreational activities; and individual activities. Students who are 
physically unable to participate in regular activities will register for a program 
of modified activities as prescribed by their physician. This course may be te- 
peated for-a total of 6 hours to fulfill the General studies requirement in Physical 
FE:ducation Activity and for elective credit. 


59. Heat Principtes (GNST) Au Sp 2 


Principles of community and personal health applied to daily living. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


BIOL 5. Anatomy AND Puysiotocy I Au Su 3 
BIOL 6. Anatomy AnD Puysiotocy II Sp Su 3 
BIOL 58. MicropioLocy Sp Su 4 
25. INrRopucTION To HEALTH AND Puysicat EDUCATION Allee 


Onentation and evaluation of the students’ aptitude and abilities as prospective 
teachers in health, physical education, and recreation. 


52. Camp CouNSELLING Suez 
86. SAFETY AND PREVENTION OF INJURIES AuO 2 
First aid safety measures, bandaging, and massage for the prevention of injuries. 
Leche slab: 
95. ‘TECHNIQUES IN AQUATICS SpE 2 
The development of skills in swimming, with emphasis on teaching methods. 
Inet. Balan: 
H EC 99. Human Nutrition Ales pasuee 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


HeEaLtuH EDUCATION Auk, 2 


The teacher’s function in the health program of the school, the home, and the 
community. 


TECHNIQUES IN ELEMENTARY PuysicaAL EDUCATION SD ESuee 


Abbreviations, symbols, and numbering are explained on pp. 59, 60. 
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PRINCIPLES AND ADMINISTRATION OF PuysicaL Epucation AuO 5 
The history and contemporary significance of Health and Physical Education 
and its administration in elementary and secondary schools. 

ANALYSIS OF THE ADAPTIVE PROGRAM Spee 
Physical examination, corrective procedures, and follow-up studies for students not 
suited to the regular activities courses. 

ANALYSIS IN FALL TEAM ACTIVITIES AuO 2 
Detailed analysis of teaching skills. 

ANALYSIS IN SPRING ‘TEAM ACTIVITIES SpO 2 
Detailed analysis of teaching skills. 

ANALYSIS IN INDIVIDUAL ACTIVITIES AuE 3 
Detailed analysis of teaching skills. 


SEMINAR IN TECHNIQUES OF BASKETBALL Ste 
Puysio-KINETICS Auk 5 
A scientific study of exercises and their physiological effect. 


RECREATIONAL ORGANIZATION AuO 3 
The organization of recreational programs in crafts, music, games, and other 
outdoor activities, with attention to the Master Guide program. 

PROBLEMS IN HEALTH AND PHysICcAL EDUCATION 1-4 
Prerequisite: Permission of the instructor. 
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HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Witrrep J. Arrey, Ph.D., (1941) Professor of History 
B.A., Walla Walla College; M.A. and Ph.D., University of Washington. Head. 
Atonzo L. Baxerr, Ph.D., (1964) Professor of Political Science 


B.A., Pacific Union College; Ph.D., University of Southern California. 


FREDERICK G. Hoyt, Ph.D., (1955) 


Associate Professor of History and Political Science 
B.A., La Sierra College; M.A., Ph.D., Claremont Graduate School. On leave. 


WiuiaM M. Lanpegn, Ph.D., LL.D, (1958) Professor of History 
B.A., Walla Walla College; Ph.D.., University of Michigan; LL.D., Walla Walla 
College. 

Wa ter C. Macxett, Ph.D., (1964) Professor of History 
B.A., Washington Missionary College; M.A. and Ph.D., University of Southern 
California. 

M. J. Sorenson, Ph. D., (1959) Associate Professor of History 


B.A., Union College; M.A. and Ph.D., University of Nebraska; graduate study, 
Seventh-day Adventist Theological Seminary. 


The major in History is appropriate for students preparing for medi- 
cine, dentistry, law, or for prospective teachers who wish to enter graduate 
study, and for students seeking a background in liberal arts studies. 


Requirements for the major in History: 20 hours in upper division 
history, based on the four General Studies courses in History. Cognate 


requirements: 12 hours selected in consultation with the head of the 
Department. 


Requirements for the combined major in History and Political 
Science are: a minimum of 12 hours of History and up to 24 hours of 
Political Science with a total of 20 hours in the upper division. 


DR. MACKETT DR. SORENSON 
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Master of Arts degree for secondary teaching based on an under- 
graduate major and for elementary teaching based on a single subject or 
diversified undergraduate major. See p. 58 of the CATALOGUE for the 
hour requirements (16 hours in the major). See the Teacher Education 
Bulletin for detailed information on Denominational and State credentials. 

Minors are available requiring 18 hours of which 6 or 10 must be in the 
upper division. Confer with Department heads for course requirements. 


HISTORY 
SERVICE COURSES 
The following four General Studies courses are required of all History 
majors: 
51. History or WEsTERN CrviuizaTion I (to 1715) (GNST) 3 
Emphasis on political, economic, religious, social, and cultural institutions. 
52. History oF WESTERN CiviLizaTIon II (since 1715) (GNST) 3 
A continuation of History of Western Civilization I. 
91. American History anp Institutions I (to 1865) (GNST) 3 


From the period of colonization to the Civil War. This course and 92 fulfill the 
state requirement in American History and Constitution, and California Consti- 
tution. 


92. AmeErIcAN History anv Institutions II (since 1865) (GNST) 3 
UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


107. British Crvizization I (to 1815) 2 
108. Britis Crvizization II (since 1815) 2 
133. Latin AMeErican History I (to 1825) 3 
134. Latin American History II (since 1825) 3 
141. History OF THE CHRISTIAN CuurRcH I (REL) 3 
142. History OF THE CurisTiAN Cuurcu II (REL) 3 
149. History or Spain I (SPAN) 2. 
150. Hisrory or Spain II (SPAN) 2 
151. THe RENAISSANCE 3 
152. REFORMATION 3 
The Protestant Reformation to the Peace of Augsburg. 
153. Unirep States Constitution I (PS) 3 
154. Unirep States Constitution II (PS) 3 
155. Western Europe, 1555-1648 3 


Abbreviations, symbols, and numbering are explained on pp. 59, 60. 
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HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


MEDIEVAL EUROPE 

Europe, 1789 to 1815 

Europe, 1815-1914 

EvuropE, 1914 to 1938 

EUROPE SINCE 1938 

Crvit War AND RECONSTRUCTION 

AMERICAN Driptomatic Retations I (to 1895) 
AMERICAN DipLomatic Rexations II (since 1895) 
THe Far East 1x Wor tp Arrarrs I (P S) 
Tue Far East 1n Wortp Arrairs II (P S) 
History OF ANTIQITY 

History OF ROME 

History oF Russia 

AMERICAN COLONIAL History 

WESTERN AMERICA 

The development of the American West. 

CALIFORNIA History AND GOVERNMENT 
UNITED STATES SINCE 1900 

ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL History | 

E;NGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL History II 

‘Tupor ENGLAND 

READINGS IN AMERICAN OR EUROPEAN HISTORY 
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1 to 4 


For History majors with a three-point average in their major. Weekly conferences. 


Prerequisite: Permisson of the department. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


SEMINAR IN AMERICAN HIsTORY 
HISTORIOGRAPHY 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


NATIONAL, STATE, AND LocaL GOVERNMEN1 3 
A study of the structure and functions of the national government of the United 
States,—satisfies the state requirements for United States Constitution and for 
California Constitutional Government. 

COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT | 3 


A comparative study of the backgrounds, constitutional organization, and activi- 
ties of the government of England, France, Germany, and Russia. 


COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT II 3 
A continuation of Comparative Government I. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS I 3 
A study of the forces and conflicts operating in international relations and world 
affairs with special attention given to the foreign policies of the great powers 
considered from the historical, political, and economic viewpoint. 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS II 3 
A continuation of International Relations I. 


Unitep StaTEs ConstiTuTION | 3 
A study of the development of the Federal Constitution from its early beginnings 
to 1865. The second semester considers the period from 1865 to the present 
time. Stress is placed on American institutions in their relation to the Constitu- 
tion. The second half of this course (56) does not apply to state requirements. 


Unitep States ConstTITUTION II 3 
A continuation of United States Constitution I. 


THe Far East in Wortp AFFairs [ 2 


The first semester gives particular emphasis to the study of the political organ- 
izations, social practices, and intellectual influences of the Far Eastern countnes 
to the present. An analysis of contemporary internal and international relation- 
ships, colonialism, and imperialism is studied in the latter half of the course. 


THE Far East In Wortp AFFairs II 2 
A continuation of The Far East In World Affairs I. 
INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL ['HEORY 3 


A survey of the main currents of political thought from Plato to the present time. 


READINGS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 1 to 4 


This course is restricted to social science majors with a minimum three-point 
average in their major. Students do special study in fields specified by the in- 
structor and meet him for regular conferences each week. 

Prerequisite: Permission of the department. 


MRS. BYERS 


MRS. DAVIS MISS MOORE MRS. SONNELAND 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Mary Purtmon Byers, M.S., (1954) 


Associate Professor of Home Economics 


B.S., School of Dietetics, Loma Linda University; M.S., Columbia University. 
Head. 


Bette A. Davis, M.H.E., (1961) Assistant Professor of Home Economics 


B.A., Walla Walla College; B.S., Loma Linda University; M.H.E., Oregon 
State University. 


SHIRLEY Moore, M.S., (1965) Assistant Professor of Home Economics 


B.S., Loma Linda University; M.S., Oregon State University; Graduate study: 
Michigan State University. 


YVONNE PasHER SONNELAND, M.H.E., (1952) 
Assistant Professor of Home Economics 

B.S., La Sierra College; M.H.E., Oregon State University. 

The unique purpose of Home Economics is to provide specialized 
instruction as preparation for professional careers, at the same time 
recognizing that the well being and interests of the individual, the 
consumer, and the family are paramount. 


Master of Arts degree for secondary teaching based on an under- 
graduate major. See p. 57 of the CATALOGUE for the hour requirements 
(20 hours in the major). See the Teacher Education Bulletin for detailed 
information on Denominational and State credentials. 


Specific requirements will be determined by the head of the Depart- 
ment. ‘I'he undergraduate program should be the equivalent of Program C., 


Minors are available requiring 18 hours of which 6 must be in the 
upper division. Confer with the Department head for course requirements. 


PROGRAM A. Bachelor of Science degree with emphasis on Foods 
and Nutrition. Required: 26 hours in the upper division. 
See also Dietetics, p. 48. 


HOME ECONOMICS 109 


PROGRAM B. Bachelor of Science degree with emphasis on Clothing. 
Required: 19 hours in the upper division. 


PROGRAM C. Bachelor of Science degree with emphasis on Home 
Economics Education. Required: 22 hours in the upper 
division. 

PSY 5 must be chosen as a General Studies course for all programs. 
Courses followed by the letters (GNST) fulfill the Applied Arts 


requirement. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


CHEM 1], 2. GrneraL CHEMISTRY 6 
BUS 14. StcrerartaL ACCOUNTING oR 55. PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING I 3 
SOC 47. FUNDAMENTALS OF SOCIOLOGY 3 
50. Croruinc SELECTION AND TExtTiLEs (GNST) Au SuO 2 
ECON 51. PrincieLtes oF Economics | 3 
51. Crorutnc Construction I (GNST) AU? 
UeClteo. lab: 
Prerequisite: Clothing Selection and Textiles (may be taken concurrently). 
52. CxLoruinc Construction II (GNST) Sp 2 
eels lab: 
Prerequisite: Clothing Selection and Textiles, Clothing Construction I. 
54. MILLINERY ait Sy) 72 
May be repeated for credit. 
Majors and Minors only. 
ART 57. INTRODUCTION TO VisuAL ARTS 3 
BIOL 58. MicrospioLocy 4 
ART 60. Desicn I yi; 
61. FUNDAMENTALS OF Foops AND Nutrition (GNST) A The 
Zac. lab: 
62. Meat PLANNING AND SERVICE (GNST) Sp 3 
Z2C\|*85 aby 
65. Famiry HeattH anp Home Nursinc (GNST) SpE 2 
CHEM 7]. ELEMENTARY ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 4 
BIOL 67. Human PuysioLocy | Au 3 
75. MarRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 2 
99. Human NutritION Ago DIO ee 
Nutnents, their digestion and metabolism; nutritional requirements at the various 
age levels. 


Abbreviations, symbols, and numbering are explained on pp. 59, 60. 
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110 HOME ECONOMICS 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


153. Tartorine I 
lechaoab: 


Prerequisites: Clothing Construction I, II, or equivalent. 


unless 112 is taken. 


154. Tartorinc II 


Leche Solap: 
Prerequisite: Tailoring I. 


156. Frat PATTERN DESIGNING 


| aol WS Sgt EW ee 
Prerequisites: Clothing Construction I, II, or equivalent. 


PSY 114. Learninc: Its Nature and Theory 
BUS 121. Prersonnet, MANAGEMENT 
CHEM 173. BiocHEMISTRY 


151. ConsTrRUCTION SPECIALIZATION 
Prerequisites: Basic Clothing Construction I, II. 


158. TEXTILES 


Au 2 


No credit allowed 


Sp 2 
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HOME ECONOMICS 111 


A B 
DECORATING AND FURNISHING THE HomE (GNST) Sp 3 [w]e ( 


Art principles applied to selection of furniture, fabrics, and accessories appropriate 
for various types of homes. 2 cl; 3 lab. 
Prerequisite: Art 60, Design I. 


INSTITUTIONAL MANAGEMENT AuE 3 [ | 


Problems of organization, equipment, personnel, marketing, and service. 


INSTITUTIONAL PURCHASING AuO 3 [ ] 


Problems of buying food and supplies in large quantities. 


THE CHILD IN THE FAMILY Spe DUES 


A study of the care, understanding and guidance of the child through adoles- 
cence, with emphasis on the pre-school child, using a child-development labora- 


tory. 


NuTRITION ‘T'oPIcs AuF, 2 
Current scientific literature in nutrition. 


OQuanTITY COOKERY SpE 3 


The preparation and service of food in large quantity. Laboratory work is done 
in the college cafeteria and dining room. 


EXPERIMENTAL Foops Au 3 


A study of the effect of various methods of cooking food. 
Prerequisite: Fundamentals of Foods and Nutrition. 


NuTRITION IN DISEASE Au 3 


Modifications of the normal diet for pathological conditions. 
Prerequisite: Human Nutrition. 


ADVANCED NuTRITION AND DIETETICS DDE 33 


The science of nutrition and dietetics with emphasis on recent developments; 
animal experiments. 2 cl., 3 lab. 

Prerequisites: Human Nutrition; BIOL 58, Microbiology, CHEM 134. Bio- 
chemistry. 


ConsuMER BuyINc FoR THE Home (GNST) Au 3 


HousEHOLD EQuIPMENT Au 2 


The fundamental principles governing the selection, operation, and care of the 
equipment used in the home. 


MANAGEMENT IN FAMILY LIVING Sp 3-5 
The principles of utilizing resources of time, money, and human energy in the 
Christian home. 3 class periods weekly. Residency experience in the Home 
Management House under the guidance of an instructor may be elected, weekly 
conferences. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 


HousInc Sp 2 


A factual analysis of housing. 


PRINCIPLES OF DEMONSTRATION Au 2 


The selection, organization, and presentation of material for professional Home 
Economics demonstrations. 


Projects In Home Economics Au Sp 1-2 
Admission only upon permission of the instructor. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


EVaLuaTIONs IN Homer Economics 

‘TECHNIQUES OF FITTING 

WRITING FOR THE HOMEMAKER 

AvuLt SpucaTion In Home Economics 

SEMINAR IN Homer Economics 

ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF HomrE E;CONOMICS 
READING AND CONFERENCES 
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ReEsEARCH IN Home Economics 
Masters THEsis 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


J. J. Waccxer, M.Ed., (1962) Associate Professor of Industrial Education 
B.S., M.A., Walla Walla College. Head. 


LesTeR Hoover (1964) Instructor in Industrial Education 
Leste Lecerrt, B.A., (1965) Instructor in Industrial Education 
B.A. and Graduate Study, Long Beach State College. 


VERNON L. von Ponte, B.A., A.1.A., (1963) 


Lecturer in Architectural Engineering 


B.A., Pacific Union College, Graduate Study, University of Montana and Univer- 
sity of Washington. 


Programs in Industrial Education are planned to prepare students 
for professional positions in wood and metal construction, to prepare 
those who will need a knowledge of these operations for administrative 
purposes, and to prepare teachers of Industrial Education in secondary 
schools. Various courses are also available to fulfill Applied Art require- 
ments and to serve specific needs. 


PROGRAM A. Bachelor of Science degree with emphasis on Building 
Construction. Required: 24 hours in the upper division. 


PROGRAM B. Bachelor of Science degree with emphasis on Industrial 

iiducation. Required: 2+ hours in the upper division. 

Courses followed by the letters (GNST) fulfill the Applied Arts 
requirement. 


SERVICE COURSES 
Offered for other departments, not applied on the major. 


3. Woopwork Au Sp 3 


Elementary training in the use of tools for wood construction. 


Abbreviations, symbols, and numbering are explained on pp. 59, 60. 
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114 INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
MATH 5. Intrropuctory Matuematics | Au 3 
MATH 6. Inrropuctory Matuematics II Sp 3 
11. Carpentry I (GNST) AuE 3 
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This class works on a house or other building during the school year. Each 
student is given opportunity to become familiar with details of construction 
through actual practice. Intensive study of house plans. 1 cl., 6 lab. 


TrecHNnicaL Drawinc I (GNST) Au 2-3 


Orthographic projection, lettering, care and use of instruments; sections and 
auxiliary views, pictorial presentation, dimensioning; pencil and ink tracings; 
projection principles. Application to practical problems with emphasis on visual- 
ization and analysis. 1 cl., 3 lab. 


TrecunicaL Drawinc II (GNST) (Descriptive Geometry) Sp. 2 


Fundamental principles of descriptive geometry. Graphical representation of 
lines, surfaces, and solids. 1 cl., 3 lab. 


Woop LatuE (GNST) Au Sp 2 
Spindle, face plate, and chuck turning; metal spinning and pattern making. 

PHotocraPpHy (GNST) 3 
FURNITURE Construction I (GNST) Au 2-3 


A study of the processes, tools, machines, and materials used in the woodworking 
field. Each student works on a project of his own, selected in counsel with the 
instructor. 1 cl., 3 or 6 lab. 


Metat Macuines I (GNST) Au 3 


A study of the lathe, drill press, and common hand tools, such as drills, reamers, 
taps and dies. Measuring tools and layout are studied as well as machine blue- 
print reading. 1 cl., 6 lab. 


SURVEYING AuE 3 


Theory and practice of plane surveying; measurement of distances; use and 
adjustment of transit and level; systematic methods of notes and computations; 
measurement of angles; leveling contours; land surveying; mapping. 


Prerequisites: MATH 5, 6. Introductory Mathematics I, II. 
AUTOMOTIVE Encinges I (GNST) Au 3 


Theory, design, and rebuilt procedures of automotive power plants; carburetion, 
cooling, lubrication and electrical systems. Engine testing, instrument tune-up 
and maintenance emphasized. 


AUTOMOTIVE EncingEs II Sp 3 


Theory, design and repair procedures of fuel, power transmission, front end, and 
brake systems. Diagnosis and repair procedures emphasized. 
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STATICS SpE 3 


Analytical and graphical solutions; composition and resolution of forces; stresses 
in simple frames. 


Prerequisites: ‘Technical Drawing I, II. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


STRUCTURAL DRAFTING I AuO 2 


Structural details, freehand sketching, shades and shadows, working drawings, 
blueprinting, mechanical perspective. 


Prerequisites: Technical Drawing I and II. 

STRUCTURAL DRaFTING II SpO 2 
Continuation of Structural Drafting I. Complete orginal drawings of quality 
sufficient to permit use in erection of buildings. 

CarPEntrY I] SpE 3 
Continuation of Carpentry I. 


PLANNING AND SHOP ADMINISTRATION Alte 
Planning the school shop, arrangement, supplies, personnel organization, co- 
ordination, and shop management. ‘To be taken before practice teaching. 

MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT OF BUILDINGS 3 


A study of mechanical, electrical, and plumbing installations in relation to the 
building; rules, regulations, and codes. 


Prerequisites: Carpentry I and II. 

CONTRACTS AND SPECIFICATIONS Saez 
Laws relating to building; contracts; specifications. 

Prerequisite: BUS 55, 56. Principles of Accounting I and II. 

ESTIMATING BuILDING Costs Awss 
A study of the methods of estimating construction costs in the modern building 
field. For majors in Technical Arts. 


FURNITURE Construction II Sp 2 


Metat Macuines II 5 
Advanced processes of turning together with operations involving milling, shap- 
ing, grinding, gear calculation and cutting. Problems in fixtures, and intricate and 
close tolerance work. Work will be done from prints. 

Prerequisite: Metal Machines I. 


House PLANNING I AuE 2 
Houser Puianninc II SpieZ 
ARCHITECTURAL Desicn I AuO 3 


The appearance of a building in relation to its setting; structural considerations in 
planning buildings; economic factors; relation of material to design; provision for 
equipment; churches, schools, hospitals, mission buildings. 1 cl., 6 lab. 
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181. ARCHITECTURAL Desicn II SpO 3 fis 


Continuation of Architectural Design I. 


191. ProsLEeMs IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS Au Sp 1-2 


Problems may be selected in any listed area. Research problems in teaching aids. 
Supervisory experience for prospective teachers or tradesmen. Areas selected in 
counsel with department chairman. 


195. History AND PHILOSOPHY OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS Au 3 


The ongin and growth of Technical Arts in America under the European back- 
ground of development, with the objectives and progress of today’s program. 


197. OccuPpATIONAL ORIENTATION Sp 2 


Theories and practices underlying guidance and counseling relative to occupa- 
tional choices of the students on the secondary level. 


Prerequisites: EDUC 153. Principles of Guidance and 155. Educational 
Measurements. 
198. SENIOR PROBLEMS Au Sp 1-2 


A specific project required of all majors in the department during their senior 
year, representing an area of concentration to finalize their best effort. The 
Industrial Education Department reserves the right to retain the student’s work 
for temporary or permanent exhibitions. 


LIBRARY SCIENCE 


D. Gienn Hits, B.S. in L.S., M.A., (1948) Professor of Library Science 
A.B., Union College; M.A., University of Nebraska; B.S. in L.S., University of 
Illinois; Graduate study, University of Chicago. 

Grace Prentice Hoi, M.S., (1959) 


Assistant Professor of Library Science 
B.A., Walla Walla College; M.S., University of Illinois. 


61. INTRODUCTION TO LIBRARY SCIENCE I 2 


Designed to help the student in using library facilities and in determining his 
aptitude for the profession of librarianship. Emphasis is placed on the use of the 
card catalog, filing, classification, cataloging and the history of books and 
libraries. The course has general value and is open to any college student. 


pie HILTS 62. INTRODUCTION TO LispRARY SCIENCE II 2 

MRS. HOLM Designed to give the student a knowledge of general and subject reference 

; materials including bibliographies and periodicals. Assignments are given to 

si teach actual methods of using these tools in locating materials, in preparing 
bibliographies on specific problems, and in book selection. 


MATHEMATICS 


Him_er W. Beset, M.A., (1960) Assistant Professor of Mathematics 


B.A., Union College; M.A., University of Nebraska; Graduate Study, Temple 
University and University of California, Riverside. Head. 


Lester H. Cusuman, M.S., (1930) Professor of Physics 
See Physics. 
James W. Riccs, Ph.D., (1947) Professor of Physics 


See Physics. 

The objectives of this department are: for the liberal arts student to 
know the place of mathematics in modern culture, for the science student 
to acquire the basic tools, for the major to become prepared for research 
or graduate study, and for the prospective teacher to know the necessary 
content and appreciation of mathematics. 


Major Requirements: 


B.A. degree: MATH 141, 142, 161 or 181, plus major electives 
to total 24 hours in the upper division, or 21 hours if 
MATH 81 is elected. Required Cognates: CHEM 5, 
6 (or 7, 8); PHYS 71, 73, (or 51, 52 by permission) 

B.S. degree: Same as above plus 151, 152, 199, to total 32 hours 
in the upper division, or 29 hours if MATH 81 is 
elected. 

Consult the Department head for a minor of 18 hours. 


SERVICE COURSES 


Courses offered for other departments, not applied on the major. 


101. Basic Concepts OF ELEMENTARY MatTHEmMatics I Su 2 


A course designed to acquaint the elementary teacher with concepts of mathe- 
matics related to arithmetic. 


Abbreviations, symbols, and numbering are explained on pp. 59, 60. 
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MATHEMATICS 


Basic CONCEPTS OF ELEMENTARY MATHEMaTICs II SuE 2 
A continuation of Basic Concepts of Elementary Mathematics I. 


Note: Basic concepts of Elementary Mathematics I, II may not be taken for 
credit on a mathematics major or science and mathematics major. Credit is not 
allowed for both this course and Introductory Mathematics I. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Note: Calculus (MATH 71, 72) is a prerequisite to upper division courses re-- 
quired for the major in Mathematics. In preparation for Calculus the student 
must complete studies in advanced algebra, trigonometry, and analytic geometry. 
This can be accomplished by taking College Mathematics I, II, or by taking 
Introductory Mathematics I, II, and Analytic Geometry. The last may be taken 
concurrently with Calculus I. 


INTRODUCTORY MATHEMATICS I Au 3 


Algebra, which meets mathematics requirements for the Elementary Credential 
in the State of California. 


Inrropuctory Matuematics II Sp 33 
A course in college trigonometry. 
Prerequisite: Introductory Mathematics I or equivalent. 


CoLLecE MatTuematics I Au 3 
Mathematics 51 covers trigonometry and logarithms. 


Prerequisite: Three units of high school mathematics excluding general mathe- 
matics or permission of the instructor. Credit may not be earned in both 
6 and 51. 


Cottecr Matuematics II Sp 3 


A continuation of College Mathematics I. Mathematics 52 covers advanced 
algebra and analytic geometry. 


PLANE ANALYTIC GEOMETRY Au 2 


A study of planes and curves in two dimensions using both cartesian and polar 
coordinates. 


Prerequisites: Introductory Mathematics I, II or second year algebra and 
trigonometry in high school. 

Catcu.us | Au 3 
A unified course in differential and integral calculus. 

Prerequisite: See note above. 


Catcutus II Sp 3 


A continuation of Calculus I. 
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AUTOMATIC DiciraL COMPUTERS Auk 4 


Organization of a digital machine. Numerical aspects with idealized descrip- 
tions of electronic elements in the machine. Practice in coding simple problems. 
3 cl., 3 lab. The laboratory section covers the content of MATH 82. 


COMPUTER LABORATORY AuEFE 1 


VECTOR ALGEBRA AND Catcutus | Sp 2 
Prerequisite: MATH 71, CALCULUS I. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


NuMericaL MATHEMATICAL Anatysis II SpO 3 


Prerequisite: MATH 82. Computer Laboratory completed or in concurrent 
registration, or permission of the instructor. 


PROBABILITY AND STATISTICS I AuO 2 


Basic laws of probability, discrete and continuous variable problems, laws of 
large numbers, statistical models. 


PROBABILITY AND Statistics II SpO 2 
A continuation of Probability and Statistics I. 
DIFFERENTIAL E,QUATIONS [| Au 2 


Applications to Physics, Chemistry, Geometry, and Engineering. Numerical 
solutions. 


DIFFERENTIAL Equations II Sp 2 
A continuation of Differential Equations I. 
Catcuuus III Au 3 


Solid analytical geometry by vector analysis, partial differentiation, multiple in- 
tegration, infinite series and expansions, Fourier series. 


INTRODUCTION TO ANALYSIS SpE 3 
A study of some basic theorems of analysis. 
Mobrrn ALGEBRA SpE 3 


Numbers, fields, integral domains, rings, groups. Structure of algebras. 
Prerequisite: Calculus I or permission of instructor. 


THEORETICAL Mecnanics I (PHYS) 3 
THrorETICAL Mecuanics IT (PHYS) 3 
INTRODUCTION TO ‘TOPOLOGY AuO 3 
INTRODUCTION TO QuantTuM Mecuanics (PHYS) 3 
PROJECTS AND ‘Topics IN MATHEMATICS 1-6 


May be repeated for credit with permission of the instructor. 
Prerequisites: Upper division mathematics major or minor status. 


DR. ALVAREZ DR. HAYTON MR. MAGI 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


Marcarete Amps Hits, Ph.D., ( 1938) Professor of Modern Languages 


B.A., Emmanuel Missionary College; M.A., University of Southern California; 
Ph.D., Western Reserve University; Graduate study, Universidad Nacional de 
Mexico; La Sorbonne. Head. 


Grace DeJesus Crrpa AtvarEz, Ph.D, (1949) 


Associate Professor of Modern Languages 
B.A., Hunter College; M.A., Columbia University; Ph.D., University of Southern 


California. 

Hore H. Hayton, Ph.D., ( 1946) Assistant Professor of French 
A.B., Pacific Union College; M.A., B.S. in L.S. and Ph.D., University of Southern 
California. 

Norset Hucepr, Ph.D., (1962) Professor of French Literature 


Licence es lettres and Diplome d’Etudes superieures, University of Rennes; Pika 
Universite de Geneve. On the campus at Collonges-sous-Saleve, France. 
Karyo Maar, M.A., ( 1958) Assistant Professor of Modern Languages 


B.A., Atlantic Union College; Cand. Phil., University of Uppsala; M.A., New York 
University; Graduate study: New York University. 


Epwarp W. Ney, Ph.D., (1963) Professor of Modern Languages 
B.A., Columbia Union College; M.A., Ph.D., New York University. 
Jean Zurcuer, Ph.D., (1962) Professor of French 


Diplome d’ Evangeliste du Seminaire Adventiste; Licence es sciences morales 
(Letters) and Ph.D., Universite de Geneve. On the campus at Collonges-sous- 
Saleve, France. 

The Modern Language Department teaches beginning courses in 
French, German, Russian, and Spanish for students who bring no 
language credit from high school or who have taken language in high 
school but wish to change the language on the college level. 

The broad objectives of language study are to gain insights into the 
deeper aspects of thought and communication and into the cultural 
patterns of other nations, and should concern every educated person. 
Further objectives, particularly for the general college student, include 
facility in a foreign language for practical purposes in travel or residence 
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abroad, and the preparation for masters and doctoral examinations 
(usually French and German, although Russian and Spanish may be 
accepted in some fields). 


For the major, additional aims are to acquire skills and to develop 
scholarship adequate for teaching and graduate study. A major in 
language also offers valuable preparation for students wishing to enter 
medicine, dentistry, law, library science, civil service, business and trade, 
and other professions requiring background in thought and verbal skills. 


Upper division Modern Language courses are open only to students 
who have completed 12-14 hours of the same language or can show equiva- 
lent competence. 


The language laboratory, equipped for both listening and recording, 
is available to students of all the languages taught. Participation in lab- 
oratory activities is a requirement. 


For full credit in beginning and intermediate language courses a stu- 
dent must complete both semesters of the course in consecutive order. 


PROGRAM A. Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in French. Re- 
quired: 24 hours in the upper division, including 
Heron cums UZeoreloo se Loos ole 1 7o,.hno" (Only a2 
hours of which applies on the major). 


Master of Arts degree for secondary teaching based on an under- 
graduate major. See p. 57 of the CATALOGUE for the hour requirements 
(20 hours in the major). See the Teacher Education Bulletin for detailed 
information on Denominational and State credentials. 


Specific requirements: a thesis written in French or English, 2-3 
hours; a reading knowledge of a second foreign language. A year course 
in French Civilization and a year course in linguistics are required of 
students whose undergraduate curriculum has not included them. The 
afhliation of La Sierra College with the Seminaire Adventiste in Col- 
longes-sous-Saleve, France, provides the graduate student with an oppor- 
tunity to complete a part of his studies on the French campus. Students 
who have not already spent a year on the La Sierra campus will be 
required to complete at least six hours of the graduate program at La Sierra. 


Abbreviations, symbols, and numbering are explained on pp. 59, 60. 
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PROGRAM B. Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in German. Re- 


quired: 24 hours in the upper division, including 
German 107, 190; Speech 121; Upper division English 
Literature, 3 hours. 


PROGRAM C. Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Spanish. Re- 


quired: 24 hours in the upper division, including 
Spanish 131, 132; 145, 146; 149, 150; 161, 162; .istore 
Lemos 


Minors are available requiring 15-18 hours, of which 9 must be in the 


upper division. Confer with Department head for course requirements. 


Russian is offered to fulfill general studies language requirements 


for the baccalaureate degree. 
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FRENCH 
SERVICE COURSES 
Courses offered for General Studies or other departments, 
not applied on the major. 
BEGINNING FRENCH | 3 


An introductory study of grammar, pronunciation, reading, and composition, with 
oral practice. Laboratory time required. 


BEGINNING FRENCH II 3 
A continuation of Beginning French I. 
INTERMEDIATE FRENCH I (GNST) 3 


A continuation of Beginning French II. A review of grammar with readings 
from French authors. Prerequisite for Advanced Composition. 


INTERMEDIATE FReNcH II (GNST) 3 


A continuation of Intermediate French I. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH READING 3 
A beginning French course designed specifically for students desiring to acquire 
a reading knowledge of French. Open only to college graduates or to students 
who have completed twelve semester hours or the equivalent in another language. 
UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
EXXPLICATION DE T'EXTEs I Au 2 


An introduction to the analytic French approach to the study of literature. 
Designed to bndge the gap between language and literature courses. 


EXPLICATION DE TExTEs II Sp 2 
A continuation of Explication de Textes I. 
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123. Survey oF Frencu LITERATURE [| AuEF, 3 
Literary landmarks from La Chanson de Roland to 1800. 

124. Survey oF FrRencH LITERATURE II SpE 3 
The nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

131. PRONUNCIATION Au 2 
A thorough study of the fundamental principles of French pronunciation. 

143. Reapinc FRENCH Au Su 1-2 
Readings in French in the student’s major field; the readings to be chosen in 
conference with the major professor and the language professor. 

155. ADVANCED COMPOSITION AuO 2 
Further study of grammar and idiomatic expressions with translations of literary 
works from English into French. 

156. ApvaNcep ComposirTIon II Spwr 
A continuation of Advanced Composition I. 

162. Strupies In ROMANTICISM 2 

165. Stupies In ReaLtism AND NATURALISM | Sites 

166. StrupiEs IN REALISM AND NaTuRALIsM I] Su 3 

i178. FRENCH CIVILIZATION I AuO 2 
A study of the philosophies and ideas which have molded the social, political, 
and cultural history of France. 

Only 178 or 179 may apply on the major. 

179. FreNcH CrviuizaTion II SspO 2 
A continuation of French Civilization I. 

181. Poetry From 1880 To THE PRESENT Au 2 

183. ‘TWENTIETH CENTURY PROSE AuO 3 

184. TWENTIETH CENTURY DRAMA SpO 3 

187. SEVENTEENTH CENTURY I, THE BAROQUE PERIOD AuE 3 

188. SEVENTEENTH IJ, THE CrassicaL PERiop SpE 3 

190. PrincipLes oF Lincuistic ScreENcE (GER) 2 
Not applicable on the 24 hour upper division B.A. requirement. 

RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES 

GERMAN 6-12 

RussIAN 6-12 6-12 

SPANISH 6-12 

BL 51, 52. Brecinninc LaTIN 6 

GRADUATE COURSES 

211. Stryuistics | Su 2 

ZZ ReSTYLISTICS 11 Suez 

221. THE AGE oF ENLIGHTENMENT | Auk 3 
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THE AGE OF ENLIGHTENMENT I] SpE 3 
THE RENAISSANCE I Sirgz 
Tue RENAISSANCE II Su 2 
THE MEDIEVAL LITERATURE AuO 3 
Readings in Old French. 

Guipep RESEARCH 2-3 
THESIS 2-3 

GERMAN 


SERVICE COURSES 
Courses offered for General Studies or other departments, 
not applied on the major. 
BEGINNING GERMAN I 3 


The fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation; reading of simple prose. 
Laboratory time required. 


BEGINNING GERMAN II 3 
A continuation of Beginning German I. 
INTERMEDIATE GERMAN I (GNST) 3 


A review of grammar with special emphasis on idioms; reading of German prose 
to furnish a background of life, culture, and geographical aspects of Germany. 
Prerequisite: Beginning German or equivalent. 
INTERMEDIATE GERMAN II (GNST) 3 
A continuation of Intermediate German I. 

UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
SCIENTIFIC GERMAN AuO Su 2 
A grammatical analysis of the peculiarities of scientific German. Readings to 
acquaint the student of science or medicine with vocabulary, style, and subject 
matter in his field. 
GERMAN CONVERSATION AND COMPOSITION SpE Su 3 
The correct use of vernacular conversation based upon everyday life and events. 
A brief review of grammar and practice in writing compositions of various types. 
OuTLINE History OF GERMAN LITERATURE [| AuO 3 
The main currents of German literature from its beginnings to 1500. Selections 
from the works of representative authors. 


OuTLINE History OF GERMAN LITERATURE II SpO 3 
The main currents of German literature from 1500-1900. 

ROMANTICISM SpE Z 
German Romanticism—and its chief exponents. 

CLASSICISM AuE 2 
A selective study of the works of Goethe, Schiller, and their contemporaries. 
READING GERMAN Au Sp Su 1 


Readings in German in the student’s major field, the readings to be chosen in 
conference with his major professor and the language professor. 
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REALISM AuO 2 
A study of German authors during the period of 1830-1890. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE | AuE 3 
Selected authors since 1900. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE I] SpE 3 
A continuation of Contemporary Literature I. 

PRINCIPLES OF LINGUISTIC SCIENCE SpO 2 


A comparative historical and descriptive study of languages and language 
families of Europe. 


RUSSIAN 


SERVICE COURSES 


BEGINNING Russian [| Au 3 


A comprehensive study of grammar, pronunciation, reading, oral and written 
exercises, conversation, laboratory drill. 


BEGINNING Russian II Spa 
A continuation of Beginning Russian I. 
INTERMEDIATE Russian I (GNST) 3 


Grammar, composition, easy reading from Russian authors, conversational exer- 
cises. 
Prerequisite: Russian 3 and 4 or equivalent. 


INTERMEDIATE Russian II (GNST) 3 


A continuation of Intermediate Russian I. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
READING RussIAN ] 


Readings from Russian authors and/or scientific literature according to interests. 
May be repeated for credit. 


SPANISH 
SERVICE COURSES 


BEGINNING SPANISH | 3 


Essentials of grammar; practice in pronunciation and conversation; intensive drill 
in the language laboratory. 


BEGINNING SPANISH II 3 
A continuation of Beginning Spanish I. 
INTERMEDIATE SPANISH I (GNST) Au Su 3 


Grammar review, conversation, readings from basic cultural and historical ma- 
terials by Hispanic authors. 

Prerequisite: Beginning Spanish I, II or equivalent. 

INTERMEDIATE SPANISH II (GNST)) Sp su 3 


A continuation of Intermediate Spanish I. 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
67. READING AND CONVERSATION I Alien 
An advanced intermediate course. Intensive training in conversation with read- 
ings from selected Spanish masterpieces. 
Prerequisite: 3 or 4 units of high school Spanish or a suitable score in the place- 
ment test. Credit cannot be earned in both Spanish 53-54 and 67-68. 
68. READING AND CONVERSATION II Sp 2 
A continuation of Reading and Conversation I. 
UPPER DIVISION COURSES 

131. INTENSIVE CONVERSATION AND VOCABULARY BUILDING Aug2 
Advanced intensive drill in pronunciation with special emphasis on accent, stress, 
thythm, and intonation patterns. 

132. ADVANCED GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION Spies 
A study of the more difficult points of Spanish grammar and style with practice 
in original written and oral compositions. 

143. Reapinc SPANISH Au Su 1 
Readings in Spanish in the student’s major field, the readings to be chosen in 
conference with the major professor and the language professor. May be repeated 
for credit. 

145. OutTLine History oF SPANISH LITERATURE I AuE 3 
Literary landmarks from the Middle Ages through the modern period with em- 
phasis on the didactic and mystic authors of the Golden Age. 

146. Out ine History or SpanisH LITeratureE II SpE 3 
A continuation of Outline History of Spanish Literature I. 

149. History or SPAIN Au 2 
Cultural History to 1850. 

150. History oF SPAIN Spaz 
Cultural History since 1850. 

161. Latin America LITERATURE | AuO 3 
A survey of the literary trends in the Spanish speaking countries of the Western 
Hemisphere with emphasis on Sarmiento, Rodo, Dario, Palma, and others. 

162. Latmy American Literature II SpO 3 
A continuation of Latin America Literature I. 

168. CONTEMPORARY HiIsPANIC WRITERS Au 2 
Selections of representative authors of both Spain and Latin America reflecting 
the current literary temperament. 

170. Hispanic Romantic IDEALISTS Sp 2 
The leading romantic theorists, dramatists, poets and prose writers in both Latin 
America (1834-1888) and Spain (1833-1848). 

RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES 

FRENCH 6-12 

GERMAN 6-12 6-12 

RUSSIAN 6-12 


BL 51, 52. Brcrnninc Latin 6 
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MUSIC 
Harotp B. Hannum, M.Mus., (1944) Professor of Music 


B.A., Washington Missionary College; Teacher’s Certificate (piano), Peabody 
Conservatory; Associate of the American Guild of Organists; M.Mus., North- 
western University. Head. 


Perry Beacu, Ph.D., (1957) Professor of Music 
B.S., University of Nebraska; M.A. and Ph.D., Eastman School of Music. 


Frances L. Brown, M.A., (1943-47, 1953) | Associate Professor of Music 


B.A., Pacific Union College; M.A., University of Southern California; Graduate 
study, University of Redlands. 


Moses A. Cuatme_rs, M.A., (1960) Instructor in Music 
B.M.E., La Sierra College; M.A., San Jose State College. 
H. ALLEN Craw, Ph.D., (1950) Associate Professor of Music 


B.A., Emmanuel Missionary College; M.Mus., North Texas State College; Ph.D., 
University of Southern California. 


EucEenE Nasu, M.Mus., (1957) Assistant Professor of Music 
B.A., La Sierra College; M.Mus., University of Southern California. 
Joann Rossins, M.Mus., (1962) Instructor in Music 


B.S., Atlantic Union College; M.Mus., Boston University; Graduate study, Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 


ALFRED Watters, M.Mus., (1947) Professor of Music 


B.S., Fredonia State Teachers College; M.Mus., Boston University; graduate study, 
Northwestern University. 


Marjorie J. Zipricx, B.Mus., (1964) Instructor in Music 
B.Mus., Michigan State University; Graduate study, University of Redlands. 


The objectives of this department are to give students an understand- 
ing and appreciation of the musical heritage of man; to provide cultural 
and artistic activities for leisure time, such as group music experiences and 
intelligent listening to music; to aid the student in acquiring knowledge, 
techniques, and skills necessary for performers, composers, singing evange- 
lists and church musicians. 
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A maximum of 50 hours in music may be applied toward the Bachelor 


of Arts degree. 7 
ft Bachelor of Arts degree. Required: 24 hours of upper 
MR. WALTERS division music, a total of 40 hours. Four hours of 
upper division applied music in one field and partici- 
pation in group music each semester of attendance are 
required. 


The basic requirements for all music majors are 
Courses 5, 6, 51, 52, 101, 107; 108.11) 11geO geen 
four hours (upper division) in one field of applied music. 


In addition to the above required courses the following 
courses are recommended for concentration in special 
areas: 


I. Church Music. Courses 151, 152. 
2. Composition. Courses 153, 154, 16]. 


3. Performance. Course 198, and four hours upper 
division in one field of applied music. 


4. Teaching. Courses 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 185132 
EDUC 183. 


MRS. ZIPRICK 


Master of Arts degree for secondary teaching based on an under- 
graduate major and for elementary teaching based on a single subject or 
diversified undergraduate major. See p. 58 of the CATALOGUE for the 
hour requirements (16 hours in the major). See the Teacher Education 
Bulletin for detailed information on Denominational and State credentials. 


A minor is available requiring 20 hours, of which 8 must be in the 
upper division. Confer with the Department head for course requirements. 


Students who plan to become music teachers in secondary schools, 
are required to gain a working knowledge of the various fields: voice, piano, 
and the instruments (as represented by the courses in String Instruments, 
Woodwind Instruments, and Band and Percussion), and to become pro- 
ficient in one. 


MUSIC 129 


SERVICE COURSES 


Courses offered for General Studies or other departments, 
not applied on the major. 
1. Mustc FUNDAMENTALS ait Je 


The study of the rudiments of music, dictation, sight-singing and ear-training. 
Pnmarily for students without any previous music training. 


118. Music IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL Sp 2 


Materials and methods of rote and note singing; music listening; instrumental 
production of rhythm, melody, and harmony; the management of child and 
adolescent voices. 


THEORETICAL STUDIES 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


The four courses in Theory are required of all Music majors and are 
prerequisite to many upper division courses. They should therefore be 
taken in the freshman and sophomore years. 


5. Tueory I Au 3 


The fundamentals of musicianship, including four-voice part writing of triads, 
diatonic modulation, non-harmonic tones. Emphasis on correlated ear-training 
and keyboard harmony. 4 cl. 

Prerequisite: Music 1 or its equivalent. 


6. ‘THeEory II Sp > 
A continuation of Theory I 
Prerequisite: Theory I. 


51. THeory III ties 
A continuation of Theory II, including more advanced chord structure. 
Prerequisite: Theory II. 


52. Turory IV Sp 3 


A continuation of Theory III. 
Prerequisite: Theory III. 


58. InrRopuction To Music (GNST) Au Sp Su 3 


Principles of aesthetics applied to music, with some attention to other arts. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
101. Music Form SDe 


A study of the smaller forms through the sonata, the rondo, and the contra- 
puntal forms. 
Prerequisite: Theory I and II. 


Abbreviations, symbols, and numbering are explained on pp. 59, 60. 
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CouNTERPOINT I Au 3 
A study of the polyphonic styles of the 16th and 18th centuries, with practice 
in writing two- and three-part motets and inventions. 

Prerequisite: Theory I to IV. 


CounTERPOINT II Sp 3 
A continuation of Counterpoint I. 
History or Music I Au SuO 3 


A chronological study of the various periods in the development of music from 
the earliest times to the present. 

Prerequisite: Music fundamentals or equivalent. 

History oF Music II Sp 3 


A continuation of History of Music I. 


ConpbucTING TECHNIQUE Spee 
Conducting, score reading, and rehearsal methods. 
Prerequisite: Music 51, 52. 


Cuurcu Music SpO 3 
A study of music and its relation to the church from the time of Hebrew music 
to the present. 

HyMNOLOGY ‘SpE 3 
A study of chorales, psalm tunes, and the various kinds of hymns and tunes in 
the modern church hymnal. 

ComposITIon I AuzZ 


Practice in writing original compositions in the smaller forms. Emphasis is placed 
on 20th century compositional techniques. 
Prerequisite: Theory I to IV. 


Composition II Sp 2 
A continuation of Composition I. 
ORCHESTRATION Au 3 


The instruments of the orchestra; arranging music for the orchestra. 
Prerequisite: Theory I to IV. 

Composition III Sp 2 
Advanced composition in the larger forms, with opportunity for orchestrating 
one’s composition. (May be repeated for credit.) 


Prerequisites: Theory I to IV; Counterpoint I, II; Composition I, II; Orchestra- 
tion, completed or in concurrent registration. 


Music OF THE BAROQUE ERA Au 2 
Prerequisite: MUS 111, 112, History of Music. 
AESTHETICS Au 3 


A study of the principles of aesthetics and the aesthetic experience involved in 
the creation and understanding of the various arts. 


MUSIC 131 


GRADUATE COURSES 


211. SEMINAR IN THE History or Music Spee 
Prerequisite: MUS 111, 112, History of Music I, II. 
231. THE PEepacocy or THEORY AuO: SpE Z 


A study of texts and methods in the teaching of music theory. 
Prerequisites: Theory II, III and Counterpoint I, II. 


273. SEMINAR IN CuuRCH Music Au 2 


Studies in various phases of the music of the church. 
Prerequisite: MUS 151,-152. Church Music or equivalent. 


Applied Music 


College students who wish lessons in applied music, but who are not 
music majors, may register for not more than one field of applied music. 


For Music majors the maximum amount of credit in applied music 
allowed on the B.A. degree is 16 hours. For non-Music majors the 
maximum is 8 hours and credit in excess of 4 hours must be supplemented 
by an equal number of hours in theoretical studies. 


Students majoring in music are required to study their applied music 
subjects under the direction of the music faculty. The student should 
take lessons in his major instrument or voice each year of his residence, 
and he should carefully plan his program so that he will be eligible for 
upper division credit in his junior and senior years. To be eligible for 
upper division credit in applied music a student must be approved by 
the music faculty. 

Students in applied music must secure the approval of their instructor 
before performing in public. 

Transfer students majoring in Music must take a minimum of 4 hours 
in applied music (major field) at La Sierra College. 

Private half-hour lessons are given in piano, organ, voice, violin, and 
orchestral and band instruments. Students may take applied music with 
or without credits. 


College credit in applied music is granted on the following basis: 


1. One or two half-hour lessons a week. 
(Students desiring more than one hour of credit per semester must 
take two half-hour lessons a week. Students taking one half-hour 
lesson a week are expected to take a minimum of 15 lessons per 
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semester; and those taking two half-hour lessons a week are ex- 
pected to take a minimum of 30 lessons per semester.) 


Three to five hours of practice per week for each hour of credit. 
A passing grade in a satisfactory semester examination. 
Participation in public recitals as requested by the instructor. 


In registering repeatedly for applied music in the same field, the 
same course number is used. 


Where feasible, class lessons in applied music may be provided. 


PREPARATORY APPLIED Music 1-2 


Credit may not be applied on the major or minor in music, but may be used as 
elective credit. The following letters after the course number indicate the areas 
involved: 


B—Brass G—Organ S—Strings 

D—Percussion P—Piano V—Voice 
W—W oodwind 

APPLIED Music ]-3 


May be repeated for credit not to exceed a total of 12 hours. The following 
letters after the course number indicate the areas involved: 


B—Brass G—Organ V—Voice 

D—Percussion P—Piano W—wW oodwind 
S—Strings 

STRING INSTRUMENT Cuass I AuE 1 


A study of the string instruments of the orchestra to give students an under- 
standing of the basic elementary technique of each. 


STRING INSTRUMENT C ass II SpE 1 
A continuation of String Instrument Class I. 


WooDwIND INSTRUMENT C ass [| AUREL 
An introductory study of the orchestral woodwind instruments. 


Woopwinp INsTRUMENT Crass II SpE 1] 
A continuation of Woodwind Instrument Class I. 


Brass INSTRUMENT AND PERCUuSSION C ass I AuO 1 
An introductory study of the orchestral brass and percussion instruments. 


Brass INSTRUMENT AND PERcussION C ass II SpO 1 
A continuation of Brass Instrument and Percussion Class I. 


MUSIC 133 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


155. ApvaNncep APPLIED Music 1-2 
May be repeated for credit not to exceed a total of 8 hours. The following letters 
after the course number indicate the areas involved: 


B—Brass G—Organ V—Voice 
D—Percussion P—Piano W—W oodwind 
S—Strings 
198. Sentor REcITAL 1 


Group Music 


No more than six hours earned by participation in group music can 
be applied toward a Bachelor of Arts degree. No more than four hours 
earned in any one group can be so applied. Group music credit may not 
apply on the major sequence in Music. In registering repeatedly for a 
certain group the same course number is used. 


71. THE Concert BAND ] 
Membership is open to all students of band instruments. A limited number of 
college-owned instruments can be rented each semester. 


73. THE CoLLEGE CHOIR ] 
The College choral organizations are open to singers who qualify for member- 
ship. Representative works of the masters of choral composition, both sacred 
and secular, are studied and performed. 


75. THE ConcerRT ORCHESTRA ] 
Membership is open to all students who qualify after a conference with the 
director. 

77. ENSEMBLE Music ] 


Instrumental and vocal groups, such as quartets, trios, etc., under the direction of 
the music staff. The following letters after the course number indicate the areas 


involved: 
B—Brass M—AMiiscellaneous V—Vocal 
D—Percussion P—Piano W—W oodwind 
S—Strings 
177. ADVANCED ENSEMBLE Music ] 


Advanced study in vocal and instrumental ensembles, under the direction of the 
music staff. The following letters after the course number indicate the areas 


involved: 
B—Brass M—AMiiscellaneous V—Vocal 
D—Percussion P—Piano W—W oodwind 


S—Strings 


DR. RIGGS 


MR. CUSHMAN DR. LEE DR. THOMPSON 


James W. Riccs, Ph.D., (1947) Professor of Physics 
B.A., La Sierra College; M.S. and Ph.D., Texas A & M University. Head. 
Lester H. Cusuman, M.S., (1930) Professor of Physics 


B.A., Pacific Union College; M.S., University of Southern California. 


Donatp E. Leg, Ph.D., (1959) 
Associate Professor of Science Education and Physics 


B.A., Emmanuel Missionary College; M.A., Ohio State University; Ph.D., New 
York University. 


Lewis C. THompson, Ph.D., (1965) Associate Professor of Physics 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Rice University. 


PHYSICS 


Fostering an intellectual curiosity which will extend through the 
students’ post-college years, imparting an attribute of open-minded con- 
sideration of controversial questions, and building an appreciation of the 
part played by physics in everyday living and in international affairs 
constitute the general objectives of the department. For the physics major 
there are the additional objectives of adequate preparation for professional 
training or for graduate work in physics, adequate factual preparation for 
secondary teaching in physics, preparation for employment under the Civil 
Service classification of junior scientist physicist, or similar grade in private 
industry. 


Major Requirements: 


B.A. degree: PHYS. 71, 73, U51)" 152,217 lS] eer 
(PHYS 51, 52 may be substituted for 71, 73.), 
plus major electives to total 32 hours, 22 in the 
upper division. Required Cognates: CHEM 8-10 


PHYSICS 135 


hours; MATH], 52,71; 72;,141, 1425 (MATH 
5, 6, 61 may be substituted for 51, 52.) MATH 
151, highly recommended. 


B.S. degree: Courses listed above plus PHYS 172, 182, 191, plus 
major electives to total 42 hours. 


NUCLEAR REACTOR 


136 PHYSICS 


B.S. degree in Engineering Physics with emphasis in electronics 
and computers. 
PHYS 71,-73.20re5 130 52-- 161] el 6 i eandeiecmme 
to total 42 hours. MATH 51, 52, 71, (26 beies 
L22sel 4 ee 
A minor of 18 hours is available which must include PHYS 7], 
Tie xeye cal oes Alibre etera) db 
Master of Arts degree for secondary teaching based on an under- 
sraduate major. See p. 57 of the Catalogue for the hour requirements 
(20 hours in the major). See the Teacher Education Bulletin for detailed 
information on Denominational and State credentials. Specific require- 
ments will be determined by the head of the Department. 


SERVICE COURSES 
Courses offered for General Studies, not applied on the major. 
63. Puysitcat Science (GNST) Au Spe 


A study of the earth, the characteristics of its surface and its resources of material 
and energy in relation to the rest of the known universe. 3 cl., 3 lab. 


64. Puystcat ScreENcE LABORATORY Au Sp 1 
To be taken only by those who have a deficiency of one hour in physical science. 


103. INTRODUCTION TO ASTRONOMY 4 
A course of interest to teachers, ministerial students, and others. 2 cl., 3 lab. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


51. Co tuece Puysics I Au 4 


For the premedical and other non-physical science student. 3 cl., 3 lab. 
Prerequisites: MATH 5, 6. INTRODUCTORY MATHEMATICS I, II (college 
algebra and tngonometry) or high school equivalent. 


52. Co vece Puysics II Set 
A continuation of College Physics I. 
71. Mecuanics, Heat, Sounp, AND Atomic Puysics Au 5 


For physics and other science and engineering students. Elementary calculus and 
vector algebra will be taught in class. 4 cl., 2 lab. 

Prerequisite: The equivalent of Introductory Mathematics or College Mathe- 
matics I in concurrent registration. 


73. Optics, ELecrriciry, MAGNETISM, AND ELECTRONICS Sp > 


For physics and other science and engineering students. 4 cl., 2 lab. 
Prerequisite» PHYS V1: 


PHYSICS 137 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisites: PHYS 71, 73, or 51, 52, and MATH 71; 72: (except for PHYS 
151 and 161, which require at least concurrent registration in MATH 71, 72). 


151. Atomic Puysics NU 
Charged atomic particles; waves and particles; hydrogen atom; quantum me- 
chanics; optical spectra and electron distribution; x-ray spectra. 

151L. Atomic Lasporatory 1-4 

152. Nucrear Puysics Sp 3 
Disintegration of nuclei; nuclear processes, nuclear models; fundamental particles; 
new elements and isotopes, particle accelerators. 

152L. Nuciear Lasoratory 1-4 

153. MoLEcuLaR STRUCTURE AND SPECTROSCOPY Spee 

154. Optics I AUS 
Geometrical and Physical Optics. 

154L. Optics LABORATORY 1-4 

155. Optics II Spas 
Advanced topics in optics using the Fourier integral transform. 

161. ELECTRONICS 
Analysis of electrical and electronic circuits; electron tubes; transistors; audio and 
radio frequenc-oscillators and amplifiers; microwaves. 

161L. ELrectronics LABoraToRY 1-4 

171. ‘THEORETICAL Mecuanics | Au 3 
Differential equations of motion; Poisson’s and Laplace’s equations, non-linear 
oscillator; perturbations and successive approximations; conservative system of 
forces; degrees of freedom and constraints; Euler’s equations; Lagrange’s equa- 
tions; Hamilton’s equations. 

Prerequisite: MATH 92, MATH 151 recommended. 

172. THroreticaL Mecuanics I] yey 
A continuation of Theoretical Mechanics I. 

181. ELECTROMAGNETISM I Alms 
Coulomb’s law of force; Gauss’ law; divergence and curl of E; Poisson’s and 
Laplace’s equations; theory of images; Ampere’s law; Maxwell’s postulates and 
electromagnetic equations, electromagnetic properties of material media; re- 
flection and refraction of electromagnetic waves. 

Prerequisites: MATH 92, 141, 142. 
182. ELECTROMAGNETISM I] Sp 3 


A continuation of Electromagnetism I. 
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INTRODUCTION TO QuantuM Mecuanics | Au 3 


Application of Schroedinger’s equations to the free particles, particle in a box, 
harmonic oscillator, rigid rotator, hydrogen atom, and perturbation theory. 


INTRODUCTION TO OuantuM Mecuanics II Sp 3 


Application of quantum mechanics to physical and chemical problems. 
Prerequisite: PHYS 191. 


THERMODYNAMICS AND STATISTICAL PHYSICS Au 3 


Thermodynamic variables and the state of a system; classical statistical mechanics; 
quantum statistics. 


PROJECTS AND Topics IN PuysIcs 1-8 


Prerequisites: Upper division physics major or minor status or permission of 
Department Head. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
CrassicAL Mecuanics | 


CrassicAL Mecuanics I] 
CLASSICAL ELECTRODYNAMICS 
MOLECULAR SPECTRA 


Nuclear Puysics 


Wow -B TR ww 


RESEARCH EF 


POLITICAL SCIENCE: See History and Political Science. 


PSYCHOLOGY: See Behavioral Scrence. 


PALMER HALL 


DReorECKT MR. COTTON MR. FAGAL MR. GUY 


RELIGION, BIBLICAL LANGUAGES, THEOLOGY, 
AND COGNATE STUDIES 


Watter F. Specut, Ph.D., (1945) 
Professor of Biblical Languages and Religion 


B.Th., Walla Walla College; M.A., Andrews University; Ph.D., University of 
Chicago. Head. 


Danie L. Cotton, B.D., (1962) Assistant Professor of Religion 
B.A., Pacific Union College; M.A. and B.D., Andrews University. 

Harrop E. Facat, B.D., (1964) Assistant Professor of Religion 
Th.B., Atlantic Union College; M.A. and B.D., Andrews University. 

Fritz Guy, B.D., (1961) Assistant Professor of Religion ak a 
B.A., La Sierra College; M.A. and B.D., Andrews University. Graduate study, DR. HAUSSLER 
University of Chicago. On leave 1965. 

J. Cecm Haussier, Ph.D., (1941) Professor of Religion 


B.A., Walla Walla College; M.A., Occidental College; Ph.D., University of 

Southern California. 

Rosert L. Osmunson, M.A. (1964) Assistant Professor of Religion 
B.A., Pacific Union College; M.A., University of Nebraska; Graduate study, Ohio 
State: University, Stetson University. 

Roya Sacer, B.D., (1956) Associate Professor of Biblical Languages 
B.A., La Sierra College; M.A. and B.D., Andrews University. Graduate study, 
University of Southern California. 

The objectives of this department are these: to foster in students a 
sense of responsibility to God; to lead them into a clear understanding ‘ 4 : 
and appreciation of the fundamental doctrines of the church and to an ae ; 
articulate expression of Christian faith; to participate in the organized MR. OSMUNSON 


work of the church, either as clergy or as laymen; to train them to partici 
pate in the building of a Christian community, and to meet the spiritual MR. SAGE 


and moral needs of men everywhere; and to insure a sound basis for gradu- 
ate study in the field of religion. 


140 RELIGION 


Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Theology. Required: 42 hours 
with a minimum of 20 hours in the upper division. Specific courses in 
General Studies: BL 7, 8, 65, 66 plus 2 elective hours in Greek (total 14 
hours) in place of Modern Language (14 hours); MUS 113 and/or 114 
(3-6 hours) in place of MUS 58 (3). 

Major Requirements: REL 57, 58; 105, 106; 109, 110; 161, 162 (or 
Ble 1A 40) 5 el 27 23 iS ele eee ce 


Cognate Requirements: In addition to the 3 hours of Speech in 
General Studies, 3 hours of communication skills selected from Speech, 
Journalism, or Creative Writing; in addition to PSY 5, General Psychology, 
which will fulfill the General Studies requirement, 3 hours selected from 
Behavioral Science or Education 141 (especially recommended); Religion 
14 el 42 Ochours)e 


Recommended Electives: REL 101, 118. 134: BL 145, 146, 149, 155, 
156, 158; HIST 152, 155, 156, 167, 168; EDUC 153; ENG-55, 56, 11379173; 
SOC 47, 62, 101, 146, 169; MUS’ 197; BIOL 181; PSY °54510 7 
HPI S9:si- COND 1522 bUS 55750 atv pine 

Those who elect to combine a Biblical Languages major with a 
Theology major shall be exempted from that 6 hours of the Theology 
major required in Religion 161, 162, in view of the required equivalent in 
the Biblical Languages major 145, 146. Thus, for such candidates, the 
Theology major requirement is 36 hours. 

Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Biblical Languages. Required: 
30 hours with a minimum of 16 hours in the upper division. 

Major requirements: BL 7, 8, 65, 66, 145, 146, 155, 156. Major elec- 
tives: Other courses listed under “Biblical Languages”. Prerequisite for 
upper division Greek courses is 12 hours of Greek or the equivalent. 

Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Religion. Required: 30 hours 
with a minimum of 18 hours in the upper division. 

Major requirements: REL 71 or 105; 72 or 106; 151, 152; 56 or 115; 
109 or 110; 138; 141 or 142; 161, 162. A maximum of 4 hours listed under 
“Applied Theology” and 6 hours listed under “Religious History” will be 
counted toward the major. 


Abbreviations, symbols, and numbering are explained on pp. 59, 60. 
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Recommended Electives: BIOL 181; HIST 167, 168; PSY 107, 121; 


ENG 113, 173; SPCH 192, 193; MUS 114, 151; Typing. 


Minors. Minors are available, requiring 18 or 20 hours of which 8 


or 9 must be in the upper division. Confer with the department head for’ 
course requirements. 
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General Studies Courses 
LirE AND TEACHINGS OF JEsus I iy 72 


A study of the teaching principles, methods of labor, and analysis of the teach- 
ings and miracles of Jesus with their application to present-day conditions and 
needs. 


LiFE AND TEACHINGS OF Jesus II Sp 2 
A continuation of Life and Teachings I. 
Op TESTAMENT LIFE AND TEAcuiIncs I Au 2 


An approach to the Old Testament: its historical framework, its developing 
revelation of God and His redemptive plan, the great ideas in its individual 
books, its relation to Jesus and the New Testament, and its relevance today to 
the individual life and to the Christian fellowship. 


Op TESTAMENT LIFE AND TrEacuincs II Spaz 
A continuation of Old Testament Life and Teachings I. 
CurisTIAN Be tiers | Au 2 


An intensive study of the great doctrinal themes of the Bible as understood by 
the church. 


Curis;TIAN BEurEFs II Sp 2 
A continuation of Christian Beliefs I. 
PROPHETIC INTERPRETATION I Au 2 


The historical and prophetic study of the book of Daniel, tracing the rise and 
fall of world empires until the final establishment of God’s kingdom on earth, 
with special emphasis on the atonement, judgment, and return of our Lord. 
Credit not allowed for this course and 105. 


PROPHETIC INTERPRETATION I] Sp 2 


A study of the Revelation in which the whole Bible is gathered together and 
made to focus on Jesus Chnist, His church being seen in its conflict with the 
forces of evil and apostasy through the ages and in its ultimate triumph. Credit 
not allowed for this course and 106. 


Religion 
PROPHETIC GUIDANCE Sp 2 


A brief survey of the function of the divine messenger, with emphasis on the 
modern era. Credit not allowed for this course and Gift of Prophecy, for which 
this course may substitute. 


Abbreviations, symbols, and numbering are explained on pp. 59, 60. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THEOLOGY I Au 2 


Theological thought — its purpose, scope, and methods. A systematic investiga- 
tion is made of the doctrines of the church. Credit not allowed for this course 
OTe Wome 

Prerequisite: Beginning Greek. 

INTRODUCTION TO THEOLOGY II DRE 


A continuation of Introduction to Theology I. 
Prerequisite: Introduction to Theology I. 


DANIEL Au Su 2 


An advanced study of Daniel, the objections of and answers to the critics of the 
Book of Daniel, and particular emphasis and detailed study of the prophetic 
parts of Daniel. Credit not allowed for this course and 71. 

REVELATION Specs 


An advanced study, particularly applicable to those who are looking forward to: 
the ministry with emphasis upon eschatology. Credit not allowed for this course 
and 2. or. 132. 

Op ‘TESTAMENT Propuets | Au 3 


An analytical and exegetical study of the Hebrew prophets of the eighth century 
B.C., with careful attention to their historical setting and with special considera- 
tion of the eternal principles and practical values of their messages for today. 

Op TESTAMENT Propuets I] SDio 


A continuation of Old Testament Prophets I, with attention to prophets of 
Judah, the exile, and the restoration. 
Girt OF PROPHECY Au 3 


The Gift of Prophecy in its relation to the ongin and progress of the Seventh-day 
Adventist Church. Credit not allowed for this course and Prophetic Guidance. 
E’SCHATOLOGY Au Sp 2 


The intensive study and chronological organization of the closing events as pre- 
sented in the writings of Ellen G. White. Credit not allowed for this course and 
106. 

BrsLicaL THEOLOGY | Au Su 2 


A study of selected aspects of Seventh-day Adventist belief — inspiration and 
revelation, the Sabbath, the nature of man, the plan of salvation, the second 
coming of Jesus Christ — using the approaches and methods characteristic of 
Biblical theology in general. The first semester is ordinarily prerequisite to the 
second, but this requirement may be waived by consent of the instructor. Credit 
not allowed for this course and 57, 58. 


BrsuicaL THEOLocy II Sp Su 2 
A continuation of Biblical Theology I. 
New TEsTaMENT EPisttes I Au 3 


An exegetical study of the Pauline Epistles in English translation. The object is 
to train the student in correct analysis and interpretation of Scripture, with 
special emphasis on the great truths, historical background, and _ theological 
concepts. 


Abbreviations, symbols, and numbering are explained on pp. 59, 60. 
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RELIGION 143 


New TrEstaMENT Epist es I Sp 3 
A continuation of New Testament Epistles I. 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION I Au 2 


An examination of the history and development of religious philosophy with 
particular emphasis upon Christian philosophy and an evaluation of it. An 
examination of the Christian concepts of God, creation, nature of man, salvation, 
and immortality. 

PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION II Sp 2 


A continuation of Philosophy of Religion I. 
Prerequisite: Philosophy of Religion I. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS Au 2 
A study of the major problems of ethics in the light of Chnistian faith. 
PROJECTS AND ‘Topics IN RELIGION 1-3 


Open only to seniors majoring in theology or religion. 


Biblical Languages 
BEGINNING New TESTAMENT GREEK | Au 3 


A study of the elements of the Greek language in the vernacular Koine of the 
first century, A.D.; readings from the New Testament; three class periods and 
two tutorial sessions per week. 

BEGINNING New TESTAMENT GREEK II Sp 3 


A continuation of Beginning New Testament Greek I. 
Prerequisite: Beginning New Testament Greek I. 
BEGINNING LaTIN | Au 3 


An intensive study of the fundamentals of Latin grammar, with emphasis on 
vocabulary-building and the ability to read simple Latin prose. Designed to pre- 
pare the student for the reading of the Latin Vulgate and the religious literature 
of the Middle Ages. 

BEGINNING Latin II Spas 
A continuation of Beginning Latin I. 

Prerequisite: Beginning Latin I. 

INTERMEDIATE NEw ‘TESTAMENT GREEK | Au 3 


The translation and grammatical interpretation of selected readings from the 
Gospels, the Apocalypse, and the Acts of the Apostles. Further study of the 
syntax, vocabulary, and Greek idiom of the New Testament. 

INTERMEDIATE NEW TESTAMENT GREEK I] By s, 


A continuation of Intermediate New Testament Greek I. 

Prerequisite: Intermediate New Testament Greek I. 

PAULINE EpIsTLEs | AuE 3 
Reading and exegetical study of the Greek text of Paul’s letters, with special 
attention to the historical, grammatical, and textual questions involved. May 
be substituted for New Testament Epistles I. 

PauLInE Epist es I] SpE 3 


A continuation of Pauline Epistles I. May be substituted for New Testament 
Epistles II. 
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RELIGION 


TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE NEW TESTAMENT AuO 2 
A study of the materials, methods, and history of New ‘Testament textual 
criticism, with practical exercises using microfilms and facsimiles of manuscripts. 
‘TRANSLATION PROBLEMS SpE 2 
The methods and resources of the art of translation. A critical examination of 
some of the more important translation problems with suggestive solutions. 
BEGINNING HEBREW | AuO 3 
An introduction to the elements of the Hebrew language; readings from the 
book of Genesis. 


BEGINNING HEsBREw II SpO 3 
A continuation of Beginning Hebrew I. 
GENERAL EPISTLES SpO 2 


An exegetical study of the Greek text of the epistles of James, Peter, Jude, and 
John with attention to the historical, syntactical, and textual problems involved. 
READINGS IN THE SEPTUAGINT AuF, 2 


Reading and translation of selected portions of the Greek Old Testament. Com- 
parisons will be made with the Hebrew, with special attention to the character- 
istics of translation Greek and the relation of the language of the LXX to the 
Koine and the Greek of the New Testament. 

Hesrew Reapincs | Au 1 


Selected readings in the Hebrew Scriptures, designed to further the student’s 
acquaintance with vocabulary and syntax. 

Prerequisite: Beginning Hebrew I and II or equivalent. 

Hrsrew Reapincs II Sp | 


A continuation of Hebrew Readings I. 


Applied Theology 
Wor.p Missions AuSp 3 


A survey of mission lands and non-Chnistian religions with special study of the 
needs, methods, problems, and policies of world missions. 


Homitetics | Au 3 


An introduction to the history, science, and art of preaching. Discussion of the 
origin, structure, content, and composition of various types of sermons. Appli- 
cation is made of the analytical and synthetical Bible study methods for preaching. 
Exercises in sermon outlines, elaboration, and delivery, with criticism. Laboratory 
work to be done in surrounding churches. 


Homiutetics I] Sp 3 
A continuation of Homiletics I. . 
Prerequisite: Homiletics I or equivalent. 

PRINCIPLES OF EVANGELISM Au 2 


A survey of the basic principles involved in conducting public evangelistic meet- 
ings. Special consideration is given to principles which relate to securii:g persoual 
decisions for Christ and the church. Scheduled projects in field work will be 
assigned; and where possible, experience will be given in conducting a series of 
evangelistic meetings. 

Prerequisites: Introduction to Theology I, II, Homiletics. 
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CuHurcH Poriry anp LEADERSHIP Spaz 


A basic course for the consideration of the functions common to all types and 
fields of religious leadership. Consideration is given to the leadership of the basic 
units and organizations of the church; also the course treats of congregation, 
denomination, and community relationships. Evangelistic emphasis is stressed in 
all practical helps and projects given. Not open to theology students. 
PASTORAL ADMINISTRATION Spaz 
A study of the principles of church organization and administration, worship 
services, pastoral duties, and ministerial ethics. Prerequisite: Homiletics. 


Religious History 
BrBLicAL ARCHAEOLOGY AuF; 2 


A study of the technique of archaeology and its methods, and a survey of the 
excavations and discoveries in Bible lands with a view to making clear the setting 
of many of the incidents of the Bible; to provide additional light on and con- 
firmation of the Word of God. 

MANUSCRIPTS OF THE BIBLE SpE 2 
A course showing God’s particular care in preserving manuscripts and versions of 
the Bible. The formation of the canons of the Old and New Testaments, trans- 
lations, and revisions of the Bible constitute the chief fields of study in this course. 
HIsTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CuurRcH | Au 3 
The development of the Christian church with emphasis upon the story of the 
true church, the mse and development of the Papacy. 

History OF THE CHRISTIAN CuHuRCH II Sp 3 
The Protestant Reformation, with the subsequent break-up of Protestantism, 
and the origin of modern denominations. 


Philosophy 


INTRODUCTION TO PHILosopHy | Au 2 
An examination of the principal philisiphical systems of Western civilization 
with emphasis on the analytical methods of logic and theory of knowledge. 
This course does not carry Religion credit. 

INTRODUCTION TO PuHILosopHy II Spee 
A continuation of Introduction to Philosophy I. Emphasis is given to the study 
of values in the philosophical systems of Western civilization. This course does 
not carry Religion credit. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 
240. SEMINAR IN ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 
241. SEMINAR IN EARLY Cuurcu History To 538 
242. SEMINAR IN MeprevaL Cuurcy History to 1300 
243. SEMINAR IN S.D.A. DENOMINATIONAL HIsToRyY 
SECRETARIAL: See Business and Secretarial Administration. 
SOCIOLOGY: See Behavioral Science. 
SPANISH: See Modern Languages. 
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SPEECH 
W. FLetcHer Tarr, Ph.D., (1957) Professor of Speech 


B.A., Pacific Union College; B.A., University of South Africa; M.A., Redlands 
University; Ph.D., University of Denver. Head. 
Paut O. Campse.., M.A., (1962) Assistant Professor of Speech 


B.A., Pacific Union College; M.A., George Pepperdine College. Graduate work, 
University of Southern California. 


Donatp Dick, Ph.D., (1957) Associate Professor of Speech 
B.A., Union College; M.A., University of Nebraska; Ph.D., Michigan State 
University. 

Jack L. Hartey, B.A., (1965) Instructor in Speech 
B.S., Union College; B.A. and graduate study, University of Nebraska. 

Jerry Lien, M.A., (1960) Assistant Professor of Speech 


B.A., Union College; M.A., Andrews University. Graduate work, University of 
Southern California. 


KENNETH RusseEL Lutz, Ph.D., (1961) Assistant Professor of Speech 


B.A., Pacific Union College; M.A., University of Redlands; Ph.D., University of 
Pittsburg. 


The program in Public Address subserves the traditional objectives of 
speech training: the rounding out of a well informed, publicly acceptable 
person, the production of a thorough scholar who can find and organize 
the materials of persuasion, and the development of a master of expression 
in all oral media, including radio and television. Station KSDA furnishes 
ample opportunities for practice. 


The program in Speech Therapy prepares the student to exercise the 
skills of the speech therapist. A speech and hearing clinic is maintained 
for the benefit of the community and College, furnishing opportunity for 
the practice of therapy under expert supervision. 


PROGRAM A. Bachelor of Arts degree with emphasis on Speech. 
Required: 32 hours with 18 hours in the upper 
division. 
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PROGRAM B. Bachelor of Arts degree with emphasis on Speech 
and Hearing Disorders. Required: 30 hours with 18 
hours in the upper division. 

For the special credential in the area of the Speech and Hearing 
Handicapped, the student will need a fifth year leading to a teaching 
credential in a content field plus a minor of 37 hours in Speech and 
Hearing Disorders. 

Minors are available requiring 20 hours. Confer with the Department 
head for course requirements. 


SPEECH 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
5. FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEECH (GNST) Au Sp Su 3 


Practical training in oral communication of ideas to others, including vocabulary 
building; self-appraisal and the evaluation of the speech of others. 


51. ANNOUNCING Au 2 
Introduction to announcing for radio and television broadcasting; preparation for 
FCC Radio Operator’s License, Third Class; on-the-air experience on Station 
KSDA. Prerequisite: permission of the department. 2 cl. 

52. Aupio CoNntTROL Sp 2 


Practicum in operation of total broadcast equipment in moder radio station; 
preparation for FCC Radio Operator’s License, Third Class; on-the-air experience 
on SKDA. Prerequisite, permission of the department. 2 cl. 

61. Orat INTERPRETATION Au Sp 2 


Practice in oral reading of poetry and prose, with suggestions for public presenta- 
tion in a unified and spontaneous response of voice and body. 


81. INprvipuAL INSTRUCTION Au Sp 1 
Private work with an instructor designed to improve general speech proficiency. 
By invitation of the instructor. May be repeated for a total of 6 hours. 

85. BroapcastTINc | Au 3 


Orientation to and evaluation of various aspects of radio and television, including 
history, social significance and the principles of station operation; trips to nearby 
commercial studios; opportunity for on-the-air work at KSDA 2 cl., 3 lab. 


86. Broapcastinc II SpE 3 
Continuation of the study of sociological relationships of broadcasting; practice 
in the preparation, production and broadcasting of various types of programs; 
religious broadcasting; participation in KSDA staff responsibilities; field trips 
to nearby radio and television stations. 


Prerequisite: Broadcasting I or equivalent. 2 cl; 3 lab. 
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Drama [| Au 3 


Drama as a mass medium of communication; its history and potential for the 
church; analysis of great plays; participation in the production of representative 
plays and development of back-stage skills. 2 cl., 3 lab. 


Drama II Sp 3 
Participation in role playing and technical production activities pertaining to 
moralistic drama. Prerequisite, Dramal. 2 cl., 3 lab. 

VOICE AND DICTION ATED az 


A study and practice of the principles of correct use of the voice, articulation, the 
elimination of throat fatigue. 


Prerequisite: 3 hours of speech or permission of the department head. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


PROGRAM PLANNING AND PRODUCTION AuO 3 
A study of the philosophies, standards, methodologies, and techniques of plan- 
ning and producing secular and sacred programs for on-campus and off-campus. 
appointments. 2 cl; 3 lab. 

PROJECTS IN INTERPRETATION Au Sp 1-3 
Analysis of the philosophy and the performance of special types of literature. 
Group and individual instruction. Admission by invitation of the instructor. 
PARLIAMENTARY LAw Alles 


Rapio-1T'V PropucTIon Spelling 


Production and direction of various types of radio and television broadcasts. 
Prerequisite: Announcing and Auudio Control or Broadcasting I and II or 
equivalent. 2 cl., 3 lab. 


PHOENETICS Au E 2 


The international phonetic alphabet and its application to speech correction and 
to adequate pronunciation. 
Prerequisite: 2 hours of speech. 


RHETORICAL PERSUASION Au O 3 
Practice in securing acceptance of ideas with logical and emotional appeals. 
PRINCIPLES OF DISCUSSION AuO 3 
Principles and practice of group investigation of problems with a view to their 
solution by means of mutual comparison and evaluation of pertinent ideas. 
SPEECH AND HEARING DISORDERS 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
SPEECH DEVELOPMENT Spee 


Physiological and environmental factors in the development of normal speech; 
factors underlying defective speech; its incidence. 


Voice anpD Diction (SP) Au Sp 2 


Abbreviations, symbols, and numbering are explained on pp. 59, 60. 
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EDUC 162. Philosophy and History of Education 
EDUC 164. Educational Sociology 
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Cognate Courses Required for Certification 


54. Personal and Social Adjustment 
121. Human Growth and Development 
173. Mental Deficiency 
178. Abnormal Psychology 
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SOCIOLOGY: See Behavioral Science. 
SPANISH: See Modern Languages. 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES A 

173. Sprecu Patuo.ocy I Au Su 3 [] 
Development of natural speech. Basic functional disorders of speech, and 
methods for their prevention and correction. 

174. SprecH Patuotocy II Sp Su 3 
Etiology and treatment of organic speech disorders such as cleft palate, aphasia, 
and cerebral palsy. 

Prerequisite: Speech Pathology I. 

176. ‘TEACHING OF Lip READING SpO 2 
Theory and methods of lip reading; practice in presenting exercises in basic 
procedures. Analytic and synthetic approaches. 

Prerequisite: Phonetics. 

EDUC 183. PRrocepurEs AND MATERIALS IN SPEECH THERAPY Spire 
Prerequisite: Speech Pathology I, II. 

184. CiinitcaL PRACTICE IN SPEECH CORRECTION AuE SpE 2-4 
Correction of speech defects under supervision; training in taking case histories, 
coordinating related findings, and conferring with parents and teachers. 

45 clock hours of practice required for each semester hour of credit. 
Prerequisites: Speech Pathology I, II. Procedures and Materials in Speech 
Therapy. 

185. HEartnc CONSERVATION AND AUDIOMETRY AuO 2 
The nature of hearing and hearing loss; measurement and interpretation of re- 
duced acuity; hearing conservation and education; auditory training and hearing 
aids. 

186. Directrep TEAcuinc | 2-3 
45 clock hours of supervised teaching on the elementary school and/or secondary 
school level for each semester hour of credit. Not to be included in the 37-hour 
minor. 

191. SEMANTICS 3 Stee 
A study of the significance of relative meaning in symbols, words, and actions. 

195. PRoBLEMS IN SPEECH Au Sp 1 LJ 
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LA SIERRA ACADEMY AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
RevusBen Hixpg, M.A., (1959) Principal and Manager 


B.A., La Sierra College; M.A., Seventh-day Adventist Theological Seminary; 
Graduate study, University of Southern California. 


GEorGE CarPENTER, M.Ed., (1960) 
Supervising Principal, Elementary School 
B.A., Union College; M.Ed., Texas Wesleyan College. 


ACADEMY FACULTY 


CHARLAINE AMEY, B.A., (1965) Secretarial Science 
B.A., Walla Walla College. 
D. Ceci Barr, M.Ed., (1949) Vocational Counselor 


B.A., Wichita University; M.Ed., Texas Christian University; Graduate study, 
University of California at Los Angeles and Claremont Graduate School. 


Ronap Barrow, B.A., (1964) Bible, History 
B.A., Columbia Union College. 
SHERENE BiEBeER, B.A., (1965) English 


B.A., Union College. 


WitiiaM Cremer, B.M.E., (1964) Band, Wind and String Instruments 
B.M.E., Andrews University. 


Maxine Georceson, (1965) Director of Food Service 

SHIRLEY GraVES, B.A., (1964) Librarian, English 
B.A., La Sierra College. 

Cart Hopen, Sr., B.A., (1965) Bible, La Sierra Academy 


Auditorium Director, Counseling 
B.A., Pacific Union College; Graduate study, La Sierra College. 


Mapatyn Larurop, B.A., (1958) Home Economics 
B.A., Walla Walla College; Graduate study, La Sierra College. 

Cora Lucenseat, M.A., (1959) Spanish, English 
B.A., Emmanuel Missionary College; M.A., Long Beach State College. 

Maxine Meter, (1964) | Bookkeeper 
Columbia Union College, Union College. 

Lronarp Moorg, B.A., (1960) Choral Music, Voice, Religion 


B.A., Graduate study, La Sierra College. 
CHarLES Rosertson, B.A., (1964) Mathematics, Biology, Physiology 
B.A., Emmanuel Missionary College. 


CHANNELL A. RockweE LL, B.A., (1954) Accountant, Bookkeeping 
B.A., La Sierra College; Graduate study, Redlands University and La Sierra College. 
VERNON L. ScHEFFEL, B.S., (1960) Physical Education 


B.S., La Sierra College; Graduate study, University of Southern California. 
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ETHEL SHEPHERD, (1965) Attendance, Secretary to Principal 


Cari W. Specut, M.A., (1959) Vice-Principal, Science, Mathematics 
B.A., Union College; M.A., Colorado State College. 


Carou Traytor, M.A., (1965) Registrar, Testing, Counseling 
B.A., La Sierra College; M.A., Michigan State University. 
RosperT Warner, M.Mus., (1952) Industrial Arts 


B.A., Iowa State Teachers College; M.Mus., Northwestern University; Graduate 
study, Long Beach State College. 


HELEN WEISMEYER, B.A., (1962) Physical Education 
B.A., La Sierra College; Graduate study, University of Southern California. 
FLoyp Woop, M.A., (1964) | Bible 


B.A., La Sierra College; M.A., Andrews University. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FACULTY 


Bren ANDERSON, B.A., (1964) Grade 6 
B:S., La Sierra College. 

Rosa Lee Becker, B.A., (1961) Grade 5 
B.A., Union College. 

Lucettra Cocuran, B.S., (1961) Grade 2 
B.S., La Sierra College; Graduate study, Claremont College and La Sierra College. 

SHARON DyspaH1, B.S., (1965) Grade |] 
B.S., Union College. 

Eunice Jounston, B.S., (1963) Grades 3, 4 
B.S., Western Michigan College. 

JaMes Kaatz, M.A., (1965) Bible & Science, Grades 7, § 
B.A., Andrews University; M.A., Long Beach State. 

Mrs. Inez Myers, B.A., (1965) Grades 3, 4 
B.A., Union College. 

Jack Orr, B.S., (1963) Social Studies, Grades 7, 8 
B.A., Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Mrs. Rose Marie Osmunson, B.A., (1965) Grade 5 
B.A., Pacific Union College. 

Maupe Pearson, B.A., (1957) Grade 3 
B.A., La Sierra College. 

Rotanp Ruynus, M.A., (1957) Mathematics, Grades 7, 8 
B.A., Atlantic Union College; M.A., Seventh-day Adventist Theological Seminary. 

Marcaret Sackett, M.A., (1961) Grades 2, 3, 4 


B.S., Pacific Union College; M.A., San Jose State College. 
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GENEVIEVE TOMLINSON, B.A., (1954) 
B.A., Walla Walla College; Graduate study, Long Beach State College. 
Mrs. VicrortA WATERMAN 


B.S., Union College. 
STELLA WESTERMEYER, B.A., 


(1961) 


B.A., Walla Walla College. 


Grade | 


Grade 6 


Language Arts, Grades 7, 8 
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Elizabeth Lucretia Baerg 
Robert DeWayne Baerg 


Joanne Elizabeth Airey 
Dennis LeRoy Anderson 
Erling Saaby Andersson 
Charles Aucreman, Jr. 
Norman Deane Ault 
Leonard Roy Brand 
John Carlton Brunt 

L. Bruce Campbell 
Jerry Finley Cao 

Gerald Kenneth Case 
Lorrin Winfred Kinney 
Carol Blake Chanslor 
Janet Lee Chubb 

Roger A. Churches 

Ted Allen Cook 
Clinton Roy Cornell 
Judieth Louise Cross 
Nevin Howard Downs 
Ronald Gary Duerksen 
Linda Diane Folkenberg 
Richard Anderson Freed 
V. Bailey Gillespie, Jr. 
Roger N. Goodlin 
Tama. Jo Hall 

Elizabeth Violet Haynes 
Eric James Herbranson 
James Earl Hooper 
Leland Richmond House, Jr. 


Daisy Marie Knapp Anderson 
Carolyn Frances Annis 
Carolyn Joyce Bohman 
Judy Beth Bond 

Mary Jane Bruce 

Dale Martin Bryson 
Winna Florence Chen 
Winona Grace Chinnock 
Carmen Diane Clare 
Frank Elmer Cornwell 
LeRoy Wayne Crew 
Jeanne Patricia Cruz 
Lois Adeline Eggers 
Roland Franklin 

Elaine Martha Gasser 
Carole Jeanne Hally 


GRADUATES OF 1964 


MASTER OF ARTS 
Gwendolyn Somers Harris 
Lester Eugene Park 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


William S. Hwang 
Sherman Lewis Jefferson 
Frances Elizabeth John 
Karen Louise Johnson 
Joanne Jones 

Leroy Edison Jones 
Jack Krall 

Kok Lian Lim 

George Martin Lizer 
Claudia Marie Lottman 
Steven Monroe Loy 
Darrell John Ludders 
Walter E. Luehr 

Carrie Martinez 
Florence Fay Marvin 
Gordon Ray Mattison 
Karin Lizbeth Mattox 
Gerald Milton McIntosh 
Keith C. Metcalfe 
Jewel Parrilla Merran 
Verla Rae Michel 
Elizabeth Lucille Nilsen 
Frederick Leland Orr 
Dennis Graham Pardee 
Carol Jean Peterson 
Marshal Alan Phillips 
Max Gordon Phillips 
Robert Millard Reeves 
Darold Jerome Retzer 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


Gerald Walter Hermann 
Eloise Mae Hiscox 
Kathleen Gavanne Hoatson 
Gayle Anita Hossler 
Per-Arne Johansson 

Dale Kay Kamberg 

Barbara Ann Linrud 

Arta Lynn Martinson 
Patricia Diane Maze 
Wilburn L. McClintock 
Michal Jane Mitchell 
Geraldine G. Nelson 
Catherine Hamilton Newby 
Donald Houston Noland 
Donald Wilmet Overton 
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Anthony Joseph Phair 
Gerald William Shavlik 


Donnice Dawn Moshos Ross 
Raymond Dean Ruddle 
Nancy Maria Reeder Sage 
Victor H. R. Sandy 

George Sanz 

Shirley Anne Scharffenberg 
David Louis Shank 

Harold Raymond Shelden 
Joan Allen Simpson 

Paul Drew Smith 

Warren Gene Sorensen 
Robert Warren Stalcup 
Kenneth Elwin Thomas 
Ralph William Thompson, III 
Manlyn Beth Voth 

Judith Kay Walcker 

Robert Malcolm Walker 
Frank William Wallstrom, Jr. 
Myrna May Kenny Walters 
Robert Douglas Walters 
Tesquantina Weir 

Victor Vance West 

Paul Jacob Williams 
Patricia Maxine Wilson 
Ada Ruth Wolfsen 

Thomas H. Wolfsen 
Maggie Chiu-Yee Wong 
Robert Louis Yanik 


June Mary Reeves 
James Marvin Root 
George Lynwood Rose 
Juanita Marie Rov 
Karen Sue Schneidewind 
Sylvia Annette Schrillo 
Candis Dianne Scott 
Sylvia Louise Owen Shank 
Allen Dudley Snarr 
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